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In ordering Frui t-Tr e e s to - 
' great Advantage. 



I T j§ certi tfl that no Man can ever taife valuable 
anti fair Plants unlefo he love them ; for Jet the 
ScLuatien be never fe advantageous, the Soil 
never fb good, and the Du n§ never ft plentiful* 
it Is ail to little purpofe i But it Fs the Love and Af* 
feaion of the M-afler that animates them, and ren- 
ders them vigorous and ftrong j and therefore if a 
Love of Plants be not found in the Gardener, his 
Labour will be unprofitable, aed without fruit ; and 
I would advife him to defifL 
Now, to have a good Nurfery, you muft obferve 
three things; firft,chule good Pla rrts ; fecondlv* place 
them in a good Soil ; and thirdly, you muft drd^ 
them well; and the heft way to have ftore of good 
Plants, is to have Nurferies of your own to bring up 
Trees wherewith to plant your Garden, becaufe 
Trees taken from fuch Domeftick Nurferies, thrive 
better than others fetch’d from abroad ; for being 
presently replanted after they are taken up, and 
meeting with Earth of the fame nature that they 
hive been ufed to, they grow again with greater 
eafe ; whereas Trees brought from abroad, are much- 
chang’d in the tranfporting, and their Roots often 
batter’d and fpoil’d, and often hurt by Frofts, fo that 
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they grow with much more difficulty, and commonly 
many of them die ♦, befides, the Planter is affar’d of 
the goodnefs of his Trees, and kind of Fruit, and fo 
avoids being forc’d to replant new Trees, or ft) graft 
again when he might have expefted to enjoy their 
Fruit. Alfo, to this we may add, that thofe that 
have no Nurferies of their own, cannot make large 
Plantations without great Charge. 

Some arc of Opinion that Trees brought up in a 
dry and barren Soil, and then replanted in a better, 
and meeting with frefh Earth, they tyring the better ; 
but Experience tells us, that Trees brought up in a 
hungry Ground, find little Nourifhment there, they 
cut forth but few Roots, and can therefore have but 
fmatl growth of Body, and that moffy and yellcwifh 5 
and tho’ they be afterwards replanted in an excellent 
Soil, having but few Roots, thev are not able to 
draw abundantly that good Nourifhment they there 
meet with, and fo not able to grow to any purpofe ; 
befides, their Bark being already dry and wither’d 
for want of Nourifhment, by reafon of the fmall 
Jvloifture they found in that barren Ground, cannot 
eafily draw up or receive the Sap, when it begins to 
afcend into the Branches : And Experience tells u«, 
that Trees taken from good Ground, have always 
good ftore of Root, the Body ftr.ong and vigorous ; 
and being replanted in a Soil as good, they take 
Root again very eafily, and tyrout with great Force 
and Vigour. 

A Planter ought to know the Fault of his Ground, 
whether it is too dry or too moift, too cold or too hot, 
and then he may eafily know what Dung will amend 
it, provided he know the different qualities of his 
Dung ; fo that if his Ground be too dry, he muft 
moiften it, or too hot and burning, he muft cool it ; if 
Ground is too cold and moift, he muft heat and dry it. 

I fhall fpeak a little of the feveral forts of Dung, 
that the Planter may apply it according to the diffe- 
rent quality and necefiity of his Ground.. 
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Con Dun% y being thoroughly rotten, Is the heft, be- 
caufe the fatteft of all others, 'and fo corrects the moft 
ordinary Fault of Grounds, which is, that they are 
too dry and hungry. It preferves it felf a great while 
in the Earth, and having not too much heat, it mufc 
be carry’d and bury’d before Winter, that being the 
beft Seafon for dunging, becaufe the Dung doth up- 
hold the Soil, makes it more moveable and light, and 
caufes the Rain and Snow that falls in the Winter, 
to fink the deeper into it, and by their nioifture to 
make it more fruitful. 

Sheep's Dung is very fat, and hotter than Core Dungy 
therefore more proper for Ground that is cold ; this 
ought to be laicf and buried in November , before the 
depth of Winter. 

Horfe Dung is lea ft fat of them all, fo not very pro- 
per for Trees, which want more fat and nourishment 
than heat ; for this caule it is us’d fer Kitchin-Gar- 
dens, to heat the Ground, and to bring up Herbs 
quickly; it isalfo exceeding good in fuch Grounds 
asaremoift, to dry them, and fo make them mors 
light and fhort. It may alfo be employ’d for all 
Ufes, when it is thoroughly rotten, or when tnixe 
with other forts of Dung, I mean, whAi it hath left 
all its heat. This muft be fpread timely, and bury’d 
in the beginning of Winter, that all its heat may be 
diftipated before the Spring; for fhould you ftay till 
Winter is' paft before you ufe it, it might too much 
hear, and even burn the Root of your Trees. 

Hog's Dung is the coldeft of all, therefore for hot- 
teft Soil the beft ; for feeing that Trees do ordinarily 
turn yellow, by reafon of too much drought, it is very 
proper to make them flourifh again ; it muft be bu- 
ried as foon as ever it is fpread on the Ground. 

Pigeon's Dung when it is frefli is too hot to ufe, but 
when its heat is gone, it wonderfully re-enlivens and 
invfgorates Plants; it lofes its Vertue in the Earth 
* n two Years. It muft be fpread in the beginning of 
Winter, and not buried till the Spring, by reafon of 
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£ts hotnefs : It may notwithftanding be laid frcfh as 
ft comes out of the Pigeon-houfe, to the Foot of old 
Trees, to renew them ; but then you muftTpread >t 
in the beginning of November two inches thick only, 
and be careful that it lie no nearer than within a foot 
of the Stem, and not to bury it till Spring, that all 
the Winter it mayreceive all the Rain and Snow. 

fn Countries where Dung is hard to come by, you 
may ufe the cleanfing of Pools and Lakes of the 
Earth ; alfo Turfs cut on the Highways; the fcour- 
ing of Ponds are fat and good for fuch Lands as are 
light and wanteth moifture : But thefe muft not be 
us’d till the Sub and Froft have been upon them a 
Year or two. The Mould of a Turf cut upon the 
Highway, is always the fatteft and beft of the whole 
Country, becaufe it is lea ft us’d, and alfo becaufe it 
receives the Dung of Beafts that pafs-over it ; you 
muft not take of it above the depth of 6 inches, or 

at moft, according to the goodnefs of the Soil ; 
you muft remember to cut and chop it into fmail 
pieces before you bury if, and then it will mix the 
better with the natural Mould, and yields its good- 
nefs unto if. This fort of Earth being very fofd, 
without heaf, and mighty nourilhing, is excellent to 
he put into holes about the Root of the Trees, when 
they are planted, Phat it may lie clofe about them, 
and fill up all the Vacuities, for which reafon it muft 
be made very fbort and fmail. 

All Planters knowing the quality of their Ground, 
and a4fo the quality of all forts of Dung, and other 
"Manure which may be us’d, willeafily judge which is 
beft for to mend his Ground. But this Knowledge 
will avail little, if he know not how to ufe it ; for if 
Dung is not rightly apply’d, it may hurt the Trees-,, 
and fpoil them, inftead of doing good to them. 

A Planter can never be too careful in preparing 
his Ground well before it is planted, becaufe the Ex- 
cellency and Beauty of h : a Trees depends wholly 
noon itj.and the. Faults thas is there at the firft made. 
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are afterwards not to be repair’d, it being impoflible 
to fearch under the Root of a Tree, or bring any Soil 
there when once it is planted ; for this Reafon it is, 
that to prepare the Earth well for great Plants, the 
holes mu ft be open’d greater or left, according as the 
Ground has need of more or left being amended. In 
the richeft Soils let them be mad? fix foot fquare, 
and if for Pear-Tree?, dig them two foot deep,' for 
Apple-Trees but one foot ; for if the holes are made 
deeper, the Roots will follow the good Mould, and 
defcend to the bottom ; but if it is ftraitned, and 
findeth not Nourifhment fufficient, they languifb ; 
whereas, were they planted very high, and their 
Roots.fpread upon the Surface of the Earth, which is 
always the beft, they profit with pleafure, and bring 
forth larger Fruit, and better nourilh’d. 

The Planter, in digging thefe holes, will find that 
all the Earth taken out of them is not equally good, 
he muft therefore take the beft, which is always the 
uppermoft, not-only where Gravel, or Sand, or Stone 
lie, near the Sword, but alfo in the beft Ground, 
becaufe the deeper Earth (for want of Rain, and the 
Influence of the Sun) are as it were incapable of 
Production, fo that you muft not put it in again, for 
it would be of no life. 

And if a Planter for this Reafon would have Pa- 
tience to leave open theii; holes one Year, the Earth 
would certainly become the better, and the Earth 
taken out of them (by the Influence of the Sun) 
would be more capable of Production. 

Thefe holes thus digg’d, before you fill them, work 
the bottom well, and then rut i-n the Mould, a foot 
depth, and upon thatfpread half a foot of rotten or 
chopt Dung, which you muft work together with the 
Mould two or three times over, till they are weft 
mix’d, by reafon that if the Dung (hould remain 
together, it would grow hot, and fpoil the Roots' of 
the Trees; therefore you*fnuft put in a ftcond Bed 
©f Earth, of the fame depth as the lirfr, and half- a 


foot of Dung upon it, mixing them alfo well together ; 
and if need require, you may add a third B#d; and 
fo fill the hole half a foot higher than the reft of the 
Ground, by reafon the Dung fettles as it rots. 

The Planter muft follow this Order according as 
the Earth hath more or lefs need of'a mending, but 
always rather abounding than covetoufly. But if a 
fufficient quantity of Dung cannot be had, enough 
to make 3 Beds, he muft take care efpeciallyto mend 
the bottom of the Hole, by reafon that after it is 
filled and the Tree planted, that can be come*at no 
more, for on the contrary the upper part of that 
Earth is always eafily Dunged. 

In moift Grounds, and thofe that have no gfeat 
depth, needs no holes to plant Trees in ; but after 
the Ground is well digg’d and dung’d, according as 
there is need, it is beft to fet the T rees upon it with- 
out finking them in, and to cover the Roots with the 
Mould of Turfs chopt very fmall 18 inches high, and 
the breadth of $ or 6 foot round about theStem : And 
becaufe in fuch Plants the Roots ought to be hin- 
dred as much as may be from growing downwards 
towards the Bottom, efpecially thofe of Pear-Trees, 
it muft beobferved in the planting of them, that ail 
the undermoft Roots, and fuch as defeend, are to be 
cut flat: thofe Trees thus planted above Ground, 
may after 3 Years, in the Month of November^ be 
conveniently dunged upon the Roots. 

He that would plant Trees well againft a Wall 
muft open a Trench 8 foot high, and 3 foot deep ; 
and Care muft be taken in digging thereof, not to 
come' near the Wall by half a foot : And that fide of 
the Trench alfo that is towards it muft be cut aflop^, 
for fear of uncovering the Foundation, and caufing 
the Ruin of the Wall. 

WhilftthisTrench is diggingjever the good Mould, 
from the bad, and take out all the Stones and Roots 
carefully, that it may be filled afterward in the fame 
manner with the Holes fpoken of before; I mean, 

that 
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that the bottom of the Trench muft be digged, then 
a foot deep of good Mould put into it, and half a foot 
of very rotten Dung upon it: Thefe you muft mix 
well, and continue the filling of theTrench in the fame 
manner with Mould and Dung, until it be half a foot - 
higher than the reft of the Ground; and by reafon that 
Wall- Fruits muft be more carefully fet than other 
Trees, the Planter muft be curious in having better 
Mould Pitch as that of Turfs cut final], to be brought 
thither, if that taken out of the Trench is not good 
enough; and you muft obferre to put in a double 
quantity of Mould to that of Dung. 

Such as at the firft cannot make Trenches fo large, 
muft open them at firft but 4 foot wide, and 2 or 3 
Years after enlarge them according as the Tree may 
have need. 

When you plant Dwarf Standers, fometimes it may 
be neceffary to dig Trenches, and to fill them with 
the like care as thofe for Wall.fruit; Alfo it fome- 
times is requifite to make Holes fix foot fquare, and 
to Dung them well; for upon the quantity of the 
Ground and the Goodnefs of the Soil this difference 
depends. 

To plant and keep trees well. 

Trees ought not to be replanted till their Sap is 
wholly fpent ; for if any fap is in them when they are 
took up, having then no more nourifhment,they fade, 
and theirBarkfbeingbutasyet tender)grows fhrivel’d 
and dry, which renders it lefs capable of receiving the 
new fap when it afeends in the Spring. The Fall of 
the Leaves,inall forts of Trees, informs us when the 
Sap leaves ’em, for it is by the Sap they are nourilh’d ; 
and you may perceive, that if Trees grow yellow and 
fiek, by having but little Sap,the Leaves quickly drop 
off. And by reafon that the Sap fails fooner in dry 
Grounds than in thofe that are inoift, it certainly fol- 
lows that in fuch Ground Trees may both be taken up 
and replanted alfo earlier. But, to fpeak in general, 
all Plantations arc to be made in the Months of No- 
vember 
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vernier and December y for fuch as are fooneft made 
are always the beft, except in Grounds too moift and 
full of Water, and you may flay till February, or the 
beginning of March, to the end thattjie Roots of your 
Plants be not by the Water in Winter rotted, which 
not having yet taken, are not llrong enough to refill 
too much moifture. 

A fair Day is always to be chofento plantin,becaufe 
then the Earth is ihorte*-, and better to be handled 
than when dry y and for this reafon Plantations ought 
never to be made in Rain or Snow, to both which 
January being moft liable, is for that reafon moft un- 
fit to plant in. 

And the firft Care of a Planter is, to take up the 
Trees well, without fpoiling any of their Roots, be- 
catife all fheir Vigour depends upon the Roots, which 
muft he preserved as entire ana whole as poflible t 
Alfo Care mull be had in taking up a Tree out of a 
Nurfery, not to lay the whole Root naked, for fear 
you hurt thofe Trees that are about it ; but after you 
have taken Pome Earth away from about the foot of 
it, it may be turned downward half way towards tire 
Ground, and drawn out long ways gently, for by this 
means the Roots are preferred entire from breaking, 
and the Trees not hurt that are left behind; 

The Planter having taken up his Tree with care, 
before you replant it, you mull pare off the end of all 
its Roots (and take away only fuch as are confufed) 
and ftrip them well from all the fmall Fibres, where 
therearetoo many ofthem, unlefs you prefeatly re- 
plant it again almoft as foon as taken up, becaufe 
thefe may clog together and hinder the mould from 
falling eafily between the principal Roots, and filling 
up all their vacuities ; for thiscaufe the Planter can- 
not be too careful in taking away the fmall Threads y 
for the great and middle fort of Roots never fail put- 
ting out of new ones, and thofe which he leaves being 
too confufed, do harm the Tree always more than 
they profit it. Alfo the great Roots muil in the paring 
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of them be left as long as may be, and at the end of 
the Root, the Cut mu ft be on the lower fide of it, fo 
that the Cut may be on the Mould. 

Now the Roots being all refrefh’d and cleans’d, if it 
be a Tree with a high Stem, and defign’d in the open 
Air to be planted, the Stem of it muft be pared off at 
7 foot high, and all the fmall Branches and Buds that 
remain upon it, muft be withexaflnefs taken off; for 
thofe Shutes which open themfclves a paffage in the 
Bark, and come out of the Body of the Tree, grow 
up always with the greateft vigour: But if you de- 
fign the Tree fora Wall or a Dwarf-Tree, you muft 
leave it fhorter or longer, according to the ftr'ength 
of its Foot, the quantity of ics Roots, and the goodnefs 
of the Soil, the Judgment whereof depends upon the 
Gardiner’s Prudence. But it being neceffary that 
' fuchTrees fhould put forth Branches near theGround, 
to cover the lower part of the Wall, in which the 
Beauty of Wall-Trees do chiefly confift, it may be 
beft, if the Foot is not well furnifhed with Branches, 
to cut very fbort, that it may put forth many. True 
it is, that a Treeftopt thus, having no old Wood re- 
maining upon it, cannot fo Toon bear Fruit : As tor 
Peach-Trees, -they being apt to want Boughs in the 
middle, muft (when they are planted) always be cut 
very fhort. 

Your Tree being thus cut, muft prefently be plan- 
ted, either in the Hole, or in the Trench prepared 
for it, and muft ntftbe funk into the Ground above 
the depth of half a foot; and afterwards all the 
Roots muft be handfomly extended without force 
or conftraint ; and if it is a Wall-Tree, the Foot of 
it muft be planted at leaft ioor 12 inches from the 
Wall ; ard laidfo, that the upper part of the Stem 
or Branch may come within 10 inches ofit, that the 
new Branches by that means may more comodioufly 
be placed againft it. The Tree being fo placed, the 
Roots muft be all drawn outwards as much as poflible, 
and brought from the Wall, that thereby they may 
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find the more nourifhmenr, and be water’d more plen- 
tifully with the Rain all the Summer. Then the 
Roots, after this, muft be covered with good Mould 
foft and light, mixed~with fome other Mould from a 
Bed rotted throughly, iffuch can be had; for this 
maketh them put forth fibrous Roots in greater quan- 
tity. You muft alfo be careful to furnifh them well 
with Mould, fo as behind the Roots no void fpaCe 
may remain : And therefore, after they are covered 
with Earth, you muft lift up the Tree a little, and 
lhake it with your hand, that the Mould,being (hort 
and moveable, may flip in between the Roots to fill 
up all the Holes. 

Now obferve in planting that you fink not the 
Trees into the Ground more than 6 inches, for the 
Earth being always above better than downwards, 
the Roots find there the more nourifhment, and are 
not fo fubjeft to be Rotted by too much moifture ; 
Befides, it being near the Surface of the Earth, they 
are more fenfible of the Sun’s Heat, and alfo they re- 
ceive advantage from the fmall Rain and Dews which 
fall in Summer ; whereas on the contrary, when the 
Roots are funk too deep, they are never refrefhed by 
thofe Summer Rains which are neither of Force nor 
Continuance enough to pierce into the Earth more 
than a good half foot ; fo that the Earth beneath har- 
dens and drys about the Roots, and affords them no 
more Nourifhment : From hence you may eafily 
conje&ure, that the raoft Ordinary caufe that makes 
Trees grow Yellow, is occafion’d by their being fet 
toe deep in the Ground. 

But now feeing the Trees fo planted near the Sur- 
face of the Earth, may for the Two firft Years fuffer 
from the great^Heat of the Sun, having their Roots 
yet too tender to refift it, you muft therefore cover 
them by making a Bank of ordinary Mould a foot 
high above them, and four foot wide round about the 
Stem, the top whereof lay plain, that the Water may 
ftop there the better, ^nd fink to the foot of theTree, 

further., 
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Further, alfo in March it is needful, after this Earth 
hath been well ftirr’d, to fpread upon it fome long 
Dung that is not hot, three foot broad about the 
Stem, and four inches thick : But if fuch Dung is not 
to be had, lay lome Fern upon it the beginning of 
June> fo that the Earth may be keptfrelb, and the 
Roots preferved from the too great Heat of the Sun : 
But if neither Dung nor Fern is todse had, then you 
mud ftir four or five times a year, only the depth of 
half a fpade, for fear of hurting the Root, and this 
ftirring you muft continue until the Root be ftrong, 
and thus thefe banks of Earth will, by little and little, 
be brought lower by ftirring them from Year toYear. 

Now finding that in Trenches and Holes fill’d up 
with good ftore of Dung, the Earth fettles propor- 
tionably as the Dung rots and confumes, it muft be 
obferv’d in Planting, to fet the Roots of the Trees 
level with the ordinary Ground, becaufe the Earth 
fettling* in the Trench, links lower, and carries the 
Tree along with it : This Care befure take in the 
planting of fuch Pear-Trees as are ingrafted upon a 
Quince Stalk, and Apples upon a Paradife Apple, 
becaufe if you plant thefe two forts of Trees too low, 
fo that the Grafts come to be within the Ground, 
they will put forth Roots; and thereby caule the 
Trees iofenfibly to partake of the Graft, and fo to 
change their nature. 

You muft, in cold and moift Grounds, raife the 
Trenches (be it for Wall-Fruit or Hedges on the 
other fide of the Walk) two foot higher than the 
ordinary Ground upon which the Trees are to be 
planted, to the end that being further from the Wa- 
ter, their Fruit may be better and fairer colour’d, 
for they cannot have a good Tafte growing in -fuch 
Grounds as are moift and wet always ; for this Rea- 
fon it is, that the fides of Hills and higher Scit na- 
tions, are the moft advantageous for theGoodnefs 
of Fruit?', becaufe the Waters run from them with 
the more Eafe. 
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You may likewife jay in the bottom of the Trench, 
a Bed of Stones of a foot depth, or elfe fo much ftony 
and gravelly Earth, to draw the Waters to the bot- 
tom, and caufe them to drain away; then it. mutt 
be fill’d up with (harp Sand, or Plaifter, Stone and 
Marl, mix’d with good Mould, todiminifh the too- 
abundant Moifture, and make the Trees to profit 
the more, and to bring forth their Fruits of a better 
Colour and Tafte. It is alfo very good in Rich moift 
Soils, at the beginning of November, when the Earth 
at the foot of the Wall-Trees hath been ftirr’d, to 
fpread fome Marl half a foot deep upon it, and fix 
foot broad, which is to be bury’d in the Spring, when 
the Winter, Snow, and Froft has palled upon it. 

Having planted the Trees with the Care above- 
mention’d, if the Stems of the taller Plants be any 
thing feeble, you mutt itrike in a Stake at the Foot 
of each of them, both ftrong and five foot in length 
above Ground, to keep the Trees fteddv, and hin- 
der the Winds from fhaking them ; but let this Stake 
be (horter than the Stem of the Tree, left it wry the 
Branches that (hoot forth. 

Further, it is needful in places where Beatts are 
paftur’d, to put Thorns about each Tree, to l<eep 
them from it, .and from rubbing them helves againft 
it ; but that the Thorns may not grate and hurt the 
Bark, which is yet tender, and fo caufe the Trees 
to canker, which doth kill them, their whole Stem 
jmuft, before the Thorns are put about them, be co- 
ver’d with long Litter or Pother, and then be bound 
about wirh Straw. 

You mutt uie the fame Method with Trees that 
have been bred in a Nurfery ; for having been al- 
ways (haded and cover’d from the Sun, their Baik is 
1b tender,- that if >t is on a bidden expos’d to hard 
Froft?, or great Heats of the Sun, efpecially if the 
Soil be drv and hot, it will become with-rr’J, whitlfh, 
and moil', : For fhis Reafon, would you prefrrve it 
neat and bandfome, it mutt be cover’d with Straw 

fix 
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fix Years, until the Trees have got Strength, and 
are acquftom’d to the open Air. 

Some curious Perform may obferve, when they 
plant Trees whofe Bark is not well recover’d again, 
te turn the Back of the Graft towards the South, and 
the Cut towards the North, becaufe it will the more 
eaiiiy recover in that Portion ; and it they remove 
fuch kind of Trees as .are tender and difficult to 
grow again, fuch as Fir-Trees and Pines, they muft 
be fare to fet then in the fame Situation, and fo to 
turn them, that they may be expos’d to the Sun and 
Frofts in the very fame manner that they were befoie 
they were taken up ; for by this means thefe tender x 
Trees receiving the fame Impr-efiions of the Air that 
they were acc tftom’i to, are fcarcely fennb'e of their. 
Change; and for this Reafon you muft mark them 
upon the Stem when .you* take them up, which fide 
ftood North, gnd wixch South, fo that in replanting 
them, they mav be put in the fame Scituation. 

Now the fir ft care to he taken in the ordering fuch 
Trees as are newly removed, is to take off all the 
Bads from the High ftanden, when they begin to 
fhoot forth, till you come to the heighth of iS inches,' 
above which no Shuts is to he t? ken from them until 
the third Year,when in March they mu ft- be clear’d of 
fome of their Branches, by cuting off fuchofthem as 
are weak and ufelefs ; in doing of which, the Stumps 
or Stubs muft be cut to the quick and fmoorhed, and 
then prefently cap’d over with Clay, that the Bark 
may recover with the more Eafe. Bur vour Dwarfs 
and Wall-Trees muft be let alone and fufter’d to put ~ 
forth their Sprouts at liberty, without taking any. 
branch from them, during the full Year, except that 
if they fhute upwards mo fa ft, it will be conoenient to 
flop them at a foot high, by pinching them once, to 
make them grow ftrong and large, and likewife to 
make them put forth fuch. other Branches as may 
furnifh the bottom of the Wall. 

At the Foot of Wall-Trees, and fuch as are planted 
B 2 in 
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fn Counter-hedges over-againft Walls, the Earth muff 
be ft irt’d four times in a Year, the breadth of fi* foot, 
in March and Oftoher, to fome depth, but in May and 
July the depth of half a Spade, ci>t only to kill the 
Weeds, and to keep fhort the Mould, that it may, be 
capable of receiving the Rain in Summer. 

Rut in your great Plantations, where Beafts are 
paftur’d, you muff jfir the Earth four foot wide a- 
bout the Stem of each Tree four times a Year: But 
where Beafts do not come, the Ground muff be all 
ploughed, or digged in fuch places where the Plough 
cannot pais, and Town with Wheat or Oats each o- 
ther Year, and you muff take care to dung ic well that 
Year, when it is to be Town with Wheat, and roftir 
it four times in theYcar wherein it lies fallow : This 
Method you muff continue until the Trees be grow n 
fo large that their Shadow hinders the growing of the 
Corn ; then the Tillage of the whole may be omitted, 
and only ufed about the Foot of the Tree, according 
as need requires. The often ftirring of the Ground 
hath this Advantage, that ic hinders R icher Grounds 
from chapping, and always keeps thofe frefh that are 
light and Tandy. 

In Plantations where Trees ffand at the diflance 
of 8 or io Fathoms, fo placed becaufe the Trees al- 
ways may be till’d and fowm, you need take no further 
Care for that which is ufed about ordinary Tillage, 
but only let fuch as plough them take heed th,at the 
Plough hurt not the Trees by coming too near them. 

He that wmuld order well the Dwaif-lfanders, 
muff Ifir all the Ground about them 4 times a Year 
with a Spade or a Pick-ax, not fowing any Grain up- 
<- n it, fare only in the midff of the Alleys, where it 
may be Town, and nearer the Trees, at the diflance of 
four or five foot from them, may be made Beds of 
Stra wherries. and other Sa Had- herbs ; for other Herbs 
and Flowers being planted in the Tillage above their 
Roo'-s, do injure the Trees, except only Anemones 
and RanrsncufaS) which you may fetat the Foot of the 
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Wall, becaufe they have bat few Leaves and Roots 
Fot the like reafon there may be planted upon the 
border of the Tillage, at fix foot from the Trees, a 
royof Strawberry Plants. 

Thofe- that plant Pear Trees and Apple-Trees in 
Avenues along the ways or lides of their Ground, 
muft only put thofe that have a high Stem, fuch as 
thofe they call DeManerbs, and Hautboi *, or the long 
Apple-Tree, for thofe have always a fair Stem, round 
Heads, with tall and ftrait Boughs, and their Fruit is 
excellent for Cyder, and you mull nor plant Fruits 
good to be eaten in Summer, for they will come to 
nothing. 

To order Avenues, be they Lime- trees, Elms, Chef- 
nuts, Walnut-trees, Pear-trees, or Apple-trees, you 
muft: ufe the fame care you do in great Plantations of 
Fruit-Tree's, bat as for Oaks and Beeches, the man- 
ner is very different, for thefe you muft plant whole 
without heading them, fothat you muft only prune 
them, and cut off thefe Branches at 2 or 3 inches 
diftance from the Stem, until you come within 3 foot 
of the Top; then you muft put in the Ground with 
all their Roots, and cover the Foot of each with a 
Bank of Earth 2 or 3 foot high, rifing to a point to- 
wards the Stem, which muft be preffed clofe atnd bea- 
ten, to uphold the Foot of thefe Trees, and to hinder 
th;m from being fhaken with the Winds, becaufe that 
being planted at 12 or 15 foot high, with all their 
top, they are fubjedd to be over-turn’d by them : For 
the fame Reafon thefe Banks of Earth muft not be 
taken away, nor flirt'd, till after <5 or 6 Years, when 
the Trees have taken a firm Root ; but it will fuffice 
to open a fipall Trench about them, that will retain 
the Waters to nourifh and moiften the Roots. 

Fir-Trees and Pines muft be replanted when very 
young, not above 4 or ■> foot high; their Branches 
adfo muft not be taken off, nor their Roots be cut, 
unlefs fuch as have been hurt; but they muft, when 
glanced, be banked with Earth, as the Oaks and 
£ % Beeches^. 
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Beeches, and not be pruned before they are grown 
very big, and even then you muft obferve, in the 
cutting any Branch from them in the Month of 
March , to rub the Wound immediately with Hog's 
Dung or Coro Dung y to hinder the Gum from iffuirg 
out, which often caufes them to die. 

How to prune and plajh Trees. 

To do it againft a Wall in a Counter-Hedge, or in 
Dwarf-Trees: This depends much upon the Inge- 
nuity of the Gardener, to judge what Branches muft 
be left, and which ought to be cut away, which is 
learnt more by Experience than Difcourfe. 

There are many different ways of plafhing, as 
with Nails and Pieces of Leather, or Lifts of Cloth 
put about the Branches. Some faften into the Walls, 
the Bones of Sheep’s Feet, and plafh the Trees to 
them ; but this way I do not well like. 

But the beft Invention, and eafreft and leaft Coft r 
is to make the Trellis of Laths, a full quarter of an 
inch fquare, and of nine or ten foot long, or more, 
if it may be according to the heighth of the Wall ; 
Thefe Laths you muft place in fquares, at nine inches 
diftance, and ty’d with Iron or Brafs Wire; it muft 
be upheld by fmall Iron Hooks faften’d in the Wall* 
in a ftrait Line, at three foot and a half from each 
o:her, and two inches without the Wall This way 
is coftiy at firft, but lafts long, is belt, and at laft 
the cheapeft. There are other ways, but I have not 
room to mention them here. 

But before you begin to plafh, you muft leave the 
Trees to fprout at full Liberty for the firft Year* 
without taking off their Buds, or flopping them, 
and then flay till February or March of their Second. 
Year, before you begin to cut them, or faften them 
to the Wall, foecaufe their firft Shutes are fo tender, 
that you cannot plafh them without forcing them, 
which changes them very much: Notwithftending, 
when Peach-Trees, Apricock-Trees, and even Pear- 
Trees, dQ.fpr.QUL too firongly in their firft Year, you 
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muft nip the’ ends of their principal Boughs, which 
rife too fall, and then extend and faften them to fome 
of the Laths, to preferve them from the Winds, and 
to give them their firft Shape. 

Some prune Trees- ail Winter long, but it is gene- 
rally beft to flay till the hard Frofts be over, and not 
to begin till the end of February , in the Wane, and 
fo from that time till March endeth, efpecially for 
weak and tender Trees, as Apricocks and Peaches, 
which are fubjett to the Frofts very much. 

Trees that are large, and ftand in the open Air, 
may be pruned and cleared of their Wood, until Jnril 
endefrh ; but if you cut great Boughs from them, cut 
them clofe to the Body of the Tree, then cap and 
cover them prefently, for if you let it remain unco- 
ver’d and open to the Air, it rots, and caufes hollow- 
nefs in the Body of the Stem, which in a fhort time 
reaches the Heart of the Trees, and kills them. 

The fame Care ought to be taken in cutting off 
the Branches, that they are cut all very fmooth, and- 
near the Stem ; and if they be great, to cover them 
with Mud or Clay, wrought with Hay or Mofs, ro 
keep them from the fcorching heat of the Sun, which 
hinders the Sap from coming to the Cut •, and for 
this ufe Chiflels are moft commodious, and better 
than a Bill or Saw ; the greater Trees, thus clear’d,, 
bring forth great ftore of falfe Sprouts, which take 
off with great Care. 

To plafh young Trees planted againft a \Val1, after 
the ufelefs Branches are taken away, and thofe you 
cannot bring whole to the Wall, you muft begin with 
the Mafter-bough, that muft form the Body of the 
Tree ; this you muft place ftrait upwards, which muft 
be left fhorter or longer at the top, according to the 
Strength of it, and of the Tree ; after which, .place 
in order all the reft of the Branches on cither iide, 
and let fome be laid within half a foot of the Ground, 
to cover the lower part of the Wall. In plafhing 
thefe, you muft guide them all like the Fingers of 
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a Man’s Hand, when it is open, or like the Ribs of a 
Fan, when open’d. 

Ufe Care not to force or bend them, bowing like 
a Cat’s Back, for if they be fo forc’d, they make as it 
were an Elbow, where the Sap flopping, often puts 
forth a falfe Shute, which takes the Strength from the 
Remainder of the Bough, and hinders its Growth. 

For this Reafon the tops of the Boughs mull: never 
be fatten'd lower than the place out of which they 
grew, but mutt be conduced ftill along, and that 
fomewhat afcending. 

Alfa, fee that the Branches be not crofted, nor 
patted one above another, nor two fatten’d in one 
place, but they mutt be feparated from each other, 
and fet a convenient diftance, according to their 
Number, and the Strength of the Tree. 

In cafe the Trees are old, and want Boughs in the 
j middle, you mutt turn the fmatter Branches upward, 
and bring them towards the Stem to preferve the. 
Tree’s beauty, and this want is chiefly oceafion’d by 
the Gardener’s Ignorance in not guiding them well at 
fir ft, or thro’ Negligence in pruning them, taking 
away their Shutes in a Seafon not proper for them. 

In pruning. Care mutt be taken to cut one fhort 
between two long ones, that being unequal when they 
come to fpring,the middle of theTree may be the bet- 
ter furnith’d. In the fame manner mutt the Branches 
of the Dwarf ftanders be cut. The Pruning depends 
principally upon the Gardener’s Prudence, who 
ought to pra&ice according to the different quality 
of the Tree, fo that Pruning mutt be perform’d with. 
Skill and judgment, and that from Year to Year. 

But the principal thing is, to leave neither the 
Foot nor the Body of Trees too much unfurnilh’d, 
for this reafon he rnoft cut them rather too fhort than 
too long, taking moft from, thehigheft Branches, and 
fuch as are toward the top of the Wall, becaufe 
the fe “draw all the Sap to themfelves, and leave the 
bottom of the Tree unfumiftied.. 

Tree& 
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* Trees to be well pruned muft have their Boughs 
every Year refre(h’d,more or lefs,by cuting away the 
Wood that fprings in the Month of d'uguft. Boughs 
that (boot too fall, ought to be cut fhorter than the 
otber c ,becaufe they draw the Sap to themfelves ; but 

* the Matter- bough muft always be preferv’d, being that 
which grows ftrait upward ; fo flopping it from Year 
to Year, thac it may always be the ftrongeft, and 
maintain the Shape of the Tree. Weak Boughs alfo 
fho'rten, and thofe that are difpofed to bear Fruit the 
Year following, to the End they may grow ftrong, 
and their Buds be fetter nourifbed. 

’Tis alfo neceffary to prune Branches that are full 
of Fruit-buds, for too great a quantity of Blooms con- 
futes the Trees. In pruning obferve to cut them 
above a Leaf. Bud, and as near to it as may be, for 
then the Fruit will profit you more, and prevent 
4- dying. 

But Peach Trees muft be pruned laft of all, when 
they begin to fpring, and are ready to flower, be- 
caufe their young Wood is fo tender, that it will dry 
and fpoil upon the leaft Froft. 

Dwarf- ftanders planted in the open Air, muft be 
pruned as thofe that are planted againft a Wall ; that 
is, fuch Bbughs as grow too faft muft be (horten’d. 

Thofe that are weak muft be ftopp*d,to make them 
grow bigger ; the ufelefs take away, and if they 
fhape not the Tree well, fallen them in their Frames 
^ the firft Year, to give the Trees that Roundnefs 
and Fafhion you defire : And clip not Dwarf-Trees 
with Sheers to fhape them into a Bufh, it fpoils the 
Fruit, and caufes Confufion, but thefe Trees muft be 
cut with a Pruning-knife, and thofe Boughs kept low 
which (hoot up (?oo much, and the fuperfluity taken 
away, to preferve thereby thofe in themidftofrhe 
> Tree, which moft commonly bear Fruit. Plumb- 
Trees and Cherry* Trees neither cut nor Hop on the 
top, but clear them of their ufelefs Wood within the 
Tree ; they are not proper to be kept as Dwarfs. 

Trees 
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T rees being thus pruned and plafhed with Care, as - 
foon as the Sprouts appear, and during May, June, 
July,Augufl,\n the Wane of the Moon, break the falfe 
Shoots and Sprouts that come before and behind 
the Stem, and cut off thofe that (hoot upon the El- 
bow of fuch Boughs as are bent, for they carry away 
all the. nourishment from the good Boughs. You 
muft pinch fuch as rife too high, to make them fur- 
nifh the Body of the Tree, but this muft be done be- 
fore they be too long and hard ; if you omit the 
feafon, you muft only cut them at two or three inches 
from the Boughs to retain the Sap within the Body of 
theTi.ee, which thefe would take a wav, and ftay rill 
the Winter following before. you take them q its off; 
for fo long as a 1 rec is ?n it's Sap, you muft never .cut 
ofFany Branch from it, nor make the leaft lncilion 
u po n i r, for f ea r o f fca r m i n git.* 

Be careful in pruning, that you take not too much 
Wood, nor leave them too Naked and Confufed, but 
conftder the goodnefs of the Ground, the force of the 
Tree, and the manner of it’s Springing, whether with 
more or lei's vigour; for certainly if you pinch or ftop 
thofe too ipuch which are of great ftrength, you de- 
ft™}’ all the Fruit-buds, and make them fpring to 
Wood,and dry up rhofe that are weakand languifhing. 

The Gardener muft alfo take notice of the kind of 
the Tree he is to prune, for fome forts of Pear-Trees 
do not fo well furnifh rhemfelves with Boughs as others, 
fuch as the Rnufelet, the Cur fern a dam, and the rfatgo- 
nelly. He muft ftop and pinch thefe fhorter and oft- 
ner, to force them to put forth, and to furnish them- 
felves with a greater ftore of Branches. He muftob* 
ferve, that Peach and Apricock-Trees, ha ving much 
Sap, become unfurnifhed in the middlejand are ruin’d 
in a fhort time, if he let them grow too far before ha 
pinch them, f >r the great Shoots they put forth carry 
the Sap from the Stem to the Top of the Tree, and 
Choak the frnaller Branches that are behind.’ He 
muft therefore faftea to the Wall all thofe Branches 
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• they flioot, and plaflh the Peach and Apricock-trees oftener, and 
with more Care chan the Pear-trees, becaufe they haye more Sap, 
and put forth their Shoots more forcibly. 

When the Wall-trees are grown to the top of the Wall, and 
the Dwarfs exceed the height which they ought to have, or if 
they grow crooked,and are worn out, they mult be brought down 
by cutting fame of the principal Boughs from the Body of the 
Stem near unto fome new Shoot, that they may be renew’d, and 
grow with young Wood ; this mult efpecially be pra&iled upon 
Peaches, &c. to make them young again by little and little ; for 
being headed all at once, they die, very feldom (hooting again. ' 

When Pear-trees and Apricocks are pall their Strength, and 
bear no Fruit but what is (mail, cut their Heads off in the Wane 
of the Moon in February, at a foot above their divifion, cutting 
them allope, with the Cut towards the Wall, that it may be (ha- 
ded from the Sun-, and then they’ll put forch new Branches,which 
in a or 3 Years will ma'ke a new Tree, and bear new Fruit. 

Trees that itand in the open Air, Bark-bound and cover’d with 
Mofs, in Winter, after Rain, or in a nrifty or moift Scafon, rub 
them with a Hair-Cloth, or with Wifps of Straw or Stubble, and 
ferape off the Mofs with wooden Knives, that it may fall off ; 
after which, with a Bill, take away the old Bark to the quick, 
by this they ’ll lhoot forth with new Strength, and bear fairer 
and better Fruit. 

That an Orchard JJjall never fail bearing Fruit. 

There is an Eafferly or Noi th-eafterly red Wind, that is al- ■ 
.ways reckon’d Blicing ; now if you live near Heath-Ground, dry 
in Summer 4. or yoo Turfs, or for want of that, take 3 or 4 arm- 
fuls of Mu title Straw, Hay, or Fern, that is not too wet nor too 
dry ; lay this on the Wind- fide, a good armful in 3 or 4. places, 
according as your Orchard is in bignefs, then light it, that the 
\\ ind may carry it thro’ the whole Orchard ; continue this till 
the Wind turns, for it hinders Blite, kills Caterpillars, Flies, 
Vermin, i&c. and preferves Wall-Fruit from Frofts. Other Winds 
hurt not, as Weft, South, &c, lo you need not ufe it then. 

To have fair Fruit. 

When they are fiiff knotted, pluck and disburthen the Tree 
of fome of them, when chey have too many, for ’tis certain that 
the Sap fpreading in too great a quantity of Fruit-, cannot make 
them grow great, therefore muff Fruit be left upon Trees, in 
proportion to their Strength, and this alfo preferves the Tree 
longer from fpending all its Strength ; This is piincipaliy to be 
taken with large Fruit-Trees and Winter Pears. Thegood Fruit 
depends on the Goodnefs of their Kind, Vigour of the Tree, Qua- 
lity of the Soil, and Pofition in regard to the Sun. 

When too much Fruit is upon the Trees, take off fome in the 
beginning of June, obferving to leave but few on Weak Boughs, 
for they have not Sap to nottnlh them. But in taking of Fruit, 
you muff be careful to break off the Pears, or cut them in the 
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middle of che Stalk with Sheers, and to wring off the Apricocks, 
Peaches, and Pavies, that you neither loofen nor harm the reft. 

That yopr Winter-Fruits may keep well, gather them in a 
fair Seafon, laid in rows upon the Boards, and the Windows kept 
open for about 20 or 30 days ; in that time they’ll fweat and 
call out the Water, then fhut the Windows, and let them dry 
again. Lay your Winter-Ben Crtfiitns, well wiped and dry, 
by one another, without touching, and handle them only by the 
Stalks, left they grow black. 

A warm Fruit-Chamber makes Fruit grow yellow and ripe 
the fooner, and on the contrary, when it is cold, they keep the 
longer, and ripen later. It ought to be fo placed as not to freeze I 
within, buc if it happen the Froft may enter, cover them with J 
Straw when the Froft begins, and wet Cloths be laid upon that, 
the Windows clofc lhut, and not be touch’d till the Froft and 
Thaw be wholly patted, and the Fruits Hry’d thoroughly again. . 

To cure Trees Difeafes. 

Difeafes of Trees always begin at the Roots, occafion’d by the- 
ill quality of the Soil that nouriflies them,therefore either change 
the place, or amend the fault of the Earth. Sometimes a Tree’s 
languilhing proceeds from the ill kind of Plant on which it is 
grafted, and fometimes from having been ill planted and order’d. 

Trees Ihew their Malady by their Leaves growing yellow, and 
by their Shoots, which are weak and languilliing, and dry at the 
ends, which proceeds from too great a Drought, or too 'much 
Moifture. If they are planted in too moift a Soil, keep them 
dry, either by Stones, or fome other means befcre-mention’d ; 
the contrary in dry and hard Ground, ’cis neceffary for their 
Cure co take the Eaith from them in JVevcwhfr,and all che Roots 
being laid bare, mix Hog's Dung wirh good Mould fpread upon 
them, for this Dung, being cold, refrefhes and moiftens the Ground 
which is too dry, and confequencly the Caufe of the Dileale. 

Drooping Trees you may help by opening the Ground at the 
foot of chem, and when the Mould is well ftirr’d, cover it with 
Figeon's Dung, fpread 2 or 3 inches chick over all the extent of 
the Roots, which Dung leave fo fpread till Match, and then work 
it in, mixe with the Mould ; but none of this Dung mult be 
fpread within a foot of the Stem. 

Trees are fubje& co Cankers in the Bark, Peach-trees and A- 
pricocks cfpecially ; to heal ’em, cut off the Bark and Wood that 
is infe&ed ; and if eaten round the Bough, cut it off to the quick, 
and cover it with frelh Cove or Horfe Dung , wrapt about with 
Flax or Linen to keep out the Air. So if Worms breed betwixt 
the Wood and the Bark, track them with a Pruning-knile ; and 
if at the end of che Bough, cht, it off, and apply Hog's or Ccnv 
Dung as before. Cater'piUars iVek for both m Winter and Spring, 
abou r 3 or 10 in the Morning, when the Sun flilnes, for then they 
run upon the new Shoots ; and beware no old Leaves remain be- 
twixt the Tree and the Wall, for there they’ll flicker chemfcives. 
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A New and Compleat 

Bee-mafter 9 &cc. 


Of Bees, and how to order them. 

B EES delight in broad, warm, and dry Ha- 
bitations, not narrow and tall, troublefome . 
toafcend, but broad and (hallow. And as 
they delight in a dole and private Dwel- 
ling, fo you mu ft endeavour to preferve them by the 
fmainefsand dofenefs of the Doors, to keep out their 
Enemies, which are many, and fave them much La- 
bour, of watching continually a great part of the 
Year, and fecure ’era in their Sleep ; at other times, 
from being deftroy’d, or depriv’d of their Wealth; 
yet not fo as to ftraiteu them in their buiie time of 
gathering. 

Many other things you may obferve them naturally 
inclin’d to, wherein you may aftift ’em, but be Pure to 
plant nothing near that may be offenfive to ’em, nor 
imagine they will fix their Combs to Frames of your 
Fancy, or work where you pleafe ; nor do you expert 
fo vaft a Profit as Pome talk of, but be content with 
a plentiful Reward of your Labour. 

Bees are known in aft parts of the World, except 
the Torrid Zone , from Afia thro’ all Europe, even to 
North America , l{ujfta, and Tartary , and other remote 
parts from the South Sea, being plentifully ftockt with 
’em. B That 


That there is a King or Queen-ita?, is granted by 
all Bee-mafters *, and Mr. Butler , in his curious Tra& 
of Bees , whom none has exceeded, to him I refer you. 
There is one fold for i s. at the Ring in Little-Britain a 
bound in i2°* 

Hereobferve, that Bees begin to breed about the 
middle of February , if they are well nouriih’d and the 
Spring warm, elfe in March , by laying their Seed or 
Eggs at the bottom of their void Cells, which by the 
warmth of thofe that lit on ’em, are converted into 
Worms or Grubs; and the old Bees fitting on, warm- 
ing, and nourifhing thefe Grubs, in about 21 days a 
whole fett of thefe Infers are generated : And as the 
Spring comes on and Food encreafes,fo they encreafe 
their breed throughout March , April, May , June, and 
July, always feeding their young either with their 
old flock of Honey in bad weather, or with new Food 
and Water, which they gather for their young if the 
weather is warm enough for ’em to fly abroad, or elfe 
in building Combs, as far as their room will permit, 
and as fuits their convenience. Thus they build and 
breed till the end of July, and fometimes after ; and 
you may be fure that when they have done fwarming, 
they have done breeding, and not before. 

’Tis certain they don’t fpend their time thefe 
Spring and Summer months in Idlenefs, but to main- 
tain and enqreafe their number, during that part of 
the Year that yields ’em plenty of matter out of the 
various Bloffoms that are abroad, for building their 
Combs and feeding their young, until not only the 
matter that is fit for thofe Ufes ceafe, but till Oak- 
Leaves and other Honey-yielding Plants and Leaves 
afford plenty of that Heavenly Dew, which they lay 
up in ftore for Winter and Spring provifion,whereof 
Jheir Owners oftentimes deprive ’em. 

You need not fear their overftocking themfelves, 
for were their Hives never fo full of Bees, they would 
the fooner fill their Cells with Honey, and the better 
Jive over the Winter. After they have kill’d their 
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Drone?, which they commonly do before the gather* 
ing of their Honey, there’s not an idle Bee nor a 
Beggar among ’em. 

, Hovo to encreafe $ces by Swarming, 

M Any perfons have attempted to encreafe Bees 
without the trouble and hazard of fwarming, 
by allowing them liberty in Spring and Summer to 
' fwell their great number into feveral artificial Hives, 
fet one under or near the other : but when they 
have difperft ’em into feveral Boxes or Hives, and 
near an equal number in each Box, yet when they 
are thus feparated from the old Stock, they will not 
thrive ; and this is an Argument of their want of and 
love unto their King, which without doubt remains 
in the firft flock, from which if a part of ’em volun*; 
tarily depart, by fwarming with their Leader, they , 
fet themfelves to work quickly. So that from my 
own or others Experience I could never obferve the 
flocks of Bees could by any other ways or means than 
their own voluntary Wills be multiply’d or encreas’d 
in fwarming. 

Tf you defire many Stocks in vour Beehoufe, or are 
minded to keep your ordinary flock only for encreafe 
wherewith to ilore your better Hives, which you 
keep for the fake of the Honey, be fure overhive not 
your Bees, for the lefs the Hives be, the oftener they 
will fwarm ; befides, if you overhive ’em, they fel- 
dom encreafe, unlefs it be a very early Swarm, and 
in a kindly Summer. 

In good Summers an early Swarm (not overhived) 
may caft a Swarm itfelf ; which argues, that they do- 
not fpend their Time in Idlenefs and Luxury ; and, 
that altho’ they have room fufficient in their Hives 
to make their Combs and ftore therrfelves with Ho- 
ney, yet they do breed during the time of breeding, 
elfe they could not fo foon fend forth a new Colony, 
and cannot imploy themfelves for Honey. gathering 
before it falls. 

The Bees are not at all hinder’d nor confounded 
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in fending forth of Swarms or Colonies, it being blit j 

the work of 2 or 3 days to prepare for a Swarm, un- ' 

lefs bad weather hinder, which may as well prevent 
them from working as fwarming. 

1 he very next day after they are hived they begin 
to make their Combs, if the weather will allow of it, 
and will in a few days make large ones, laying Eggs 
for another brood. So that it plainly appears they 
are in no confufion either befor« or after fwarming ; | 

or that they lofe any time but the day they fwarm on. 

I hey ufually fwarm twice a year, and often three or j 
four times in a hot Summer; fo that you need not 
fear a decay of your ftock if you are but careful, but 4 
may expeft every year a fupply from each Hive to fill 
your new ones*, without leffening your breeding- ! 

ftock ; as may likewife be expected a ftoreleft for a . ! 

future encreafe, and thofe that are paft Labour left 
voii befide, if you do but take care not to over-hive 
’em. ^ - 4 — 

Beehives to male, 

K Eepers of Bees formerly made Hives of tranfpa- 
rent matter, that the^ might fee the Bees 
work, but this did not fucceed, for you cannot thro’ 
the cleareft Horn or Clafs difcern their working, nor 
their Combs, except it be in July or Augufl, about 
Noon, when Bees are moft abroad, and their compa- 
ny is final! by their killing the Drones and the dying 
of the old Bees, whofe Wings are worn away To that 
they drop when from home,and cannot return again ; 
then indeed you may difcern their Combs and Ho- *+ 
ney ; but from that time(wf. 5 fitly and Augufl) they 
woi k not in making Combs, nor yet in breeding. 

•’Tis the Opinion of fome, That by the light of 
thofe t ran fpa rent Hives the Bees work with more 
quicknefs, pleafure, a*d delight ; but it may be ob- 
ferv’d, tliat in the darkeft Caves or Cells they fhape 
their Combs as finely as in ( the moft lightfom ; be- ^ 
ftdes, the numerous Labourers do fo much darken 
their Work in ttanfparent Hives, that the Light can 
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be but of fmall advantage to them *, for which reaforr 
- likewife Glafs can be of no great ufe. 

Some think that Bees take great pTeafure in the (e 
light Hives, and are by that means more prompted 
to work ; but this is difficult to determine whether 
fo or not. 

It is not unlikely that an Hive made with large 
4 fquares, of fine Englifh Glafs that is very tranfpa- 
; rent, may not incommode Bees, provided each Glafs 
Wifidow hath a Shutter to it, to keep out the Cold, 
as the weather may require it. I agree that it yields 
the Beholder Pleafure, to fee thefe nimble Infefts al-* 
! . ways full of bufinefs while hot weather lafts, tho’ he 

^ has not the fatisfaftion of feeing their working. 

But if you defire to improve Bees to the greateft 
■ profit, obferve their Inclinations, and follow them in 
| that way they naturally take to. As, 

1. In whatever place they fettle, they begin their 
J Work above, and work downward. 

2. In a narrow place, where their number isgreat 3 
they are much hinder’d in their Work ; but in a 
broad Hive, if their number be proportionable, they 
begin many Combs, according to their number, and 
hinder not each other fo much. 

3. In Hives that are tall, when their Combs are 
of a con fiderable length, they grow weary, becaufe 
they continually go up and down in the narrow paffa- 
ges betwixt their Combs, which is troublefome, and 
hinders much thofe that are below ; for if you ob- 
ferve, you will find the uppermoft part of the talleft 
Hives are never without ,Bees, but at the coldeft time 
of the Day or Night very full, and in the hotteft 
they are afcending and descending perpetually. To 
prove this, I cut off once with a (harp Knife the top 
of a Straw Hive, and with it Tome part of the Combs, 
thinking they would as well have pafs’d out that way 

„ as at the bottom, over which t placed a glafs Hive, 
IV; after Mr. Gedde's way, thinking that if , they would 
have always afcended, they might then have built in 
B 3 the 
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the new Hive over them, but none would abdicate 
their Combs. 

4. You may obferve, that they always fix their 
Work to the top of their Hives, and not only to the 
Sticks that are put into the Hive; which Sticks 
ftrengthens it, and keeps them from falling with the 
weight of the Combs, and alfo prevents the Combs 
breaking, if the Hive fhould be remov’d, or happen 
to lean lideways. 

$. Bees always fwarm for want of room. 

6 . You cannot eafily overftock your felf with Bees 
if they have liberty to fly without hindrance to each 
other, unlefs the place is barren, and wants Mea- 
dows, Water, Oaks, OV. then indeed it may beover- 
ftotk’d. 

How to make a Hive or Box. 

I" ET it be about eight inches in height in the 
infide, and about twelve in breadth, four 
fquare, open at the bottom, but clofe at the top, with 
a fquare of the befl: Englilh Glafs on each fide about 
4 or 5 inches broad, and $ inches deep, fo faftned in 
that the Air may be kept out of the tides of it, which 
you may do by fixing it in with Pafte or Cotton. 

2. Make Shutters for each fquare of Glafs, to put 
on and off at pleafure by fmall Buttons or Hafps, or 
you may make it without Glafs. 

3. Make two Teeholes or Doors, one in the midft 
of the one fquare fide at the bottom, and the other 
in thesniddle of theother fquare fide next adjoining, 
that when this Hive ftands one Door to the South- 
Eaft y theother may be South^Vefl. Let each Door 
be three inches long, and in depth one third part of 
an inch. 

3. Make another Hive or Box of the fame depth, 
about 6, 7, or 8 inches broader, with two fquares of 
Glafs on each fide, two Doors on two of the lides, 
that they may tend to the fame points as the other : 
"This Box rauft alfo be open at the bottom, and clofe 
at the top, except a- hole in the middle about three 
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inches fquare. Alfo you may make a third Box a-, 
bout two foot over or more, but let it be of the fame 
depth as the former, and remember always to en- 
creafe the number of your fquaresof Glafsand Poors 
proportionable to the Sides. 

4. Let the tops of chefe Boxes be of well- fea Ton ’d 
dry Wood, either Beech, Oak, Fir, or Sugar-chefts $ 
and make it #in panels join’d, to hinder fwelling, 
(hrinking, fplitting, warping, £ 5 V. The fides muft 
be with Studs and Panels, as all Jovners can inform 
you. 

5. The top of the infide may be either the Board 
or ('if you think ’twill fhrink) lined with a thin Mat, 
or plaifter it with fine Mortar made of Hair gnd 
Lime, not forgetting to finge the Hair off, which 
may perhaps flick on the outfide of the Mortar. 

6. Make Sticks to hang in feveral parts of the 
Boxes of about half an inch fquare^fix’d in the up- 
per part of the Box, and reaching to the bottom or 
very near it, that it may keep the'Combs fteddy, 
and the Bees may come eafier to their Combs. 

6. Of thefe Boxes, the firft ^ou may take a Swarm 
into at fwarming-time, and fix it where it is to ftand, 
leaving both the Doors open to the Points before 
mention’d, which, if the Swarm is large will quick- 
ly be fill’d. 

7. When you find it near full, add the fecond Box 
under it, placing the firft on the middle of that, but 
leave the middle hole open. 

8- Do this in the cool of the Evening, or in the 
Night ; the next day part will take to the new Box, 
but the majority continue their former bufmefs till 
the upper is quite fill’d, then they will fall to work in 
the lower, and perhaps fill that the fame Summer 
alfo. If you find occafion, you may add a third, a 
fourth, or a fifth, leaving the Doors of each Box 
open us the weather requires ; b :t if it grpws cold, 
and they labour lefs, you may leffen their paflage by 
fmall Wedges made flat and fit for the purpofe. So 
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you may likewife keep the Glafs fhutor open, as you 
pleafe. You may indeed let the uppennoft be a 
finall ftraw Hive, which is as good (tho’ not fa fine) 
as Joyners Work. 

9. You may make a wooden Frame with 4 Legs 
to place thefe Bo^es in, cover’d with Lead, left the 
weather fpoil ’em, for much they will not endure. 
Let the drops of Rain be carried from theforemoft 
Tides, left it drive too much on the Hives of Bees. 

Let this Beehoufe ftand Eaft, Weft, and North, 
with one corner to the South, that the Boxes alfo may 
ftand that way the better. Let it havetwo Doors on 
each fide ; the two back-Doorsmay be whole, and To 
contriv’d as to open when you intend to move, order 
or view the Bees. Let it be well faften’d, leaning a 
little forward, left the Wind move it. You may make 
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the under Door to fold in two, one half to hang on 
the Eaft and Weft Pofts, and the other on the South 
Ports, thofe on the South ones to be taken off all the 
Summer, and in the Winter likewife, except whetl 
you intend to confine the Bees wholly. The oppofite 
Cut (hews you the Form of the whole Box and Bee- 
houfe. 

From this Model of keeping Bees thefe Advantages 
will accrue, vi\. 

1. Your Bees will not be hinder’d amending, ths 
Houfe being low. 

2. They will not want Room nor Entrance, for 
the Doors ase wide, and on feveral Tides of the Boxes 
or Hives, that their pafiage is free in the moft bufie 
time of their Honey-gathering. 

3. By thus placing the Hives, they have the Sun 
all the Day : In hot anti dry weather the Morning 
Sun is beft to invite them abroad, before the Dews 
are off the Flowers and Trees; and the Evening 
Sun is alfo neceffary at all times. 

4. Their Entrance or Doors may be ftraitned eafi- 
ly, as' the Seafon of the Year requires it. 

The Boxes may be fecur’d in Winter from cold 
Winds and Rains, and the warm Sun (hut out during 
the Winter Months, which fhining on ’«m, caufes ’em 
to come out to their ruine, and ufual'ly awakens ’em 
out of their Winter Sleep, ftirring them up to fpend 
their Provifion, which in Spring time they may want, 
especially if the weather prove unfeafonable. 

5 . You may at any time ufe your Glafs Windows, 
to view the numerous company of thefe laborious In- 
fers. 

7. Thefe flat and broad Boxes will entertain with 
advantage as many of thefe Creatures as poffibly can 
live together in one Hive, with all imaginable con- 
venience ; and as they encreafe in number, fo may 
you encreafe the Boxes, till you find ’em at a ftand, 
and then »tis beft to take ’em by fmothering, provi- 
ded a hole be left at the bottom of the Beehoufe, 
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and fo kept ftopt til) you ufe it for that pnrpofe ; 
tor »tis weak to imagine that the Honey can be took 
from the Bees, and they prrferv’d from ftarving. 

Bees will never forfake their Combs that are full 
i? ne ^ ’ a - * ^ ave ex P er nc ’d, both by cutting 
oil the top ol the Hive and lacing another over it, 
and alfo by turning the Hive bottom upwards and 
letting another over it, wherein the Bees built fome 
Combs, but the major part of ’em kept their former 
oTd Hives ; and therefore what is faid to be done to 
that purpofe’I have found to be all in vain. 

How to gather Bees • 

B E E S fpend their Time, as long as the weather 
permits, in gatheiing of Honey or Wax, as 
Need requires, or as theSeafon permits. 

In February, if fair weather, they fly abrodd, and 
both then and in March (as the Spring is earlier or 
later; they gather much on Dandalion, Hafle,Dafies, 
Clove- Violets, Withy, Daffudil, Alder, !5c. but the 
Philerea they moft delight in. One fort of Philerea 
beamhin February nr March abundance of greenifh 
Blofforns, which yield great plenty of gummy iefinous 
Sweet, which thefe Infers duly carry to their Hives. 
A Hedge of frhis Tree is moft acceptable to them, if 
it could be round their Hives ; it is a clofe Fence, 
green all Winter, and yields a great quantity of ac- 
ceptable Food in the ufual time they moft want. 

Thefe Trees are eafily improv’d from Slips, Seeds 
or Layers, and lam confident it is the beft. 

The reiidue of the Spring Bees will gather Honey 
plentifully on the Bloflomsof Bolace , Blackthcrn,Pear, 
Plumb* Cherry Apple, Gooseberry, Peach, and divers 
other Trees in Gardens or Meadows ; fo that from 
one 1 ree and Bloffom to another Bees gather their 
Honey, but it is more grofs than the fine Honey they 
gather in Summer for their Winter Store, it only fer- 
vmg for prefent maintenance of themfelves and their 
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Brood, for want whereof (the old flock of fine Honey 
being fpqnt,and the weather bad, that they can’t ga- 
ther) they often die ; wherefore thofe Things which 
afford *em moll early Food ought to be propagated 
chiefly about the- Beehoufe. 

When Spring is paft a little, and May well enter’d, 
then Bees prepare Cells to lay their Treafure for the 
lucceeding Winter, not neglefting their breeding, 
which they continue till Nature obliges ’em to de- 
cline it, and follow their work of Honey- gathering 
while ’tis to be had. They are all imploy’d, fame in' 
.gathering, others in building, CSV. 

After Midfummer the pure Honey-dew refls on 
the Oak- Leaves, ®c. and fo long as thefe Dews fall. 
Bees daily load themfelves home with it. They get 
alfo much Honey from Thyme, and that Sught to be 
fett near the Beehoufes. The Pines are only for fhel- 
ter, being always green, inftead of which place Phi- 
lerea, it being fitter for both Ihelter and food. 

The Honey-dews being over, Bees gather but lit- 
tle, neither build any more Cells, but fill them they 
have to the top not only with Honey, but all the In- 
tervals with their Bodies ; fo that if you feparate 
the Bees from their Combs before the fall of the 
Honey-dews, and take the upper part, vou will reap 
no Advantage, becaufe the young Grub’s mixtwith 
the impure Honey. And then if you feparate or 
drive them after, you would not leave Subfiftenoe 
for ’em all the Winter ; and your driving them be- 
ing a lingring Death, would prove greater Cruelty 
than a quick Suffocation. 

In Autumn they continually imploy themfelves in 
gathering pure Honey, but in a final! quantity from 
the time of the Honey-dews till Winter’s Cold hinr 
ders their flight, even not enough to renew their 
Store for the following Winter. 

\ , . 
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To raife dead. Bees to Life. 

I ) EES often dying of Hunger and Cold, take 
J fuch of ’em as have not been dead long enough 
to putrifie, hold ’em in your warm Hand, but don’t 
bruife ’em, and in a quarter of an hour they’ll come 
to life; when you find ’em fo, open your Hand, and 
•they will fly home to their Hives. By this means I 
have rais’d many thoufands to Life. When their 
numbers have been too much for my Hand, I have 
fpread a Handkerchief on the Grafs, and fo pick’d 
up four, .five, or fix hundred at a time, and laid ’em 
at a convenient diftance from the Fire, that the heat 
might be moderate ; now and then l turn’d em, that 
they might all % fhare of the heat, and in a fhort time 
they would come to life; fo when I found ’em at- 
tempting to get away, I have carried ’em to my 
Garden, and opening my Handkerchief, they have 
all flown home to their Hive. 

Note, thefe Difafters of Hunger and Cold happen 
moftly in Spring and Autumn. Whether this Author 
ever brought to life Bees kill’d by fighting, he does 
not fay ; but it Teems to me, that it might be as well 
done by them, as by the drown’d, ftarv’d, E5V. but be- 
ing a Stranger to that Experiment, I leave it to 
others, to try if they think it convenient or probable. 
Mr. Furcbafe fays, that this may be done when the 
Bees appear or Teem as dead ; but I cannot think 
they can be rais’d when quite dead ; for, if fo, I fhou’d 
think thofe kill’d by Fighting may as well be'brought 
to life. 

Hotv to raife a large Stock of Bees. 

I F you begin with five good Stocks, which may coft 
five Half-crowns or Crowns, the firft Year you 
may have about 12 good Stocks, the next Year about 
30, and the third Year 100, if the Years prove good, 
and you meet not with Cafualties; (b that if you 
get an hundred Stocks, they may be worth 2$ /. at 5 s. 
a Stock ; which if you begin with double the number, 
in the fame time you will gain double the Profit, or 
more. F J N'J s* 
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DIRECTIONS 


HOW 

T o keep Horfes and Sheep free from 
all manner of C D if cafes. 

H Orfes are by Nature hot and dry, but fame are 
more fierce and cbolerick than others ; feme 
are very phlegmatick, fimie fanguine, and others 
melancholy ; for which rea fan Pome are fpritely and 
lively, being fwift of motion •, others dull and heavy, 
fo confeqnently flow in motion, having great Bellies 
and Heads, with dull heavy Eyes. . But. of the four 
Humours, generally Heat in Horfes does predomi- 
nate, whence proceeds the brisk, lively, bold, free, 
and proud Difpofitions,^whereby they are apt to be 
forc’d by their Riders and Drivers beyond their real 
Strength, and from thence their Dife'afes do proceed, 
for want of skilful Riding or Driving ; for they are 
in themfelves the freeft from Diftempers, and the 
healthieft by Nature of any Creature; for in what 
Creature foeve'r the natural Heat is ftrong, the Spirit 
is great, brisk, and powerful ; and for this rea fop 
they exceed molt Creatures in Courage and martial 
Exercife. 

This Heat and Strength in Horfes appears further 
by this : Let the Sea Ion of the Year be never fo wet 
or cold, the Grafs will bring upon them little or no 
Inconvenience, tho’ they lie out Day and Nfghr, 
and tho’ the fame Pa ftu rage will rot Sheep, and make 
CoWs unhealthy ; as alfo that in September or oCtobpr 
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when the Airis moifi: and thick, and whence a-rife 
gfeac Dew^ which make the Grafs white like Froft, 
that fo turns the Stomachs of Sheep and Cows, that 
they win not feed till the Sun hath exhal’d the Moi- 
fture, unlefs they be very hungry, and then ’tis bad 
for them ; yet then Horfes will feed as cordially as at 
other times, without hurt : And we find that often 
People turn difeas’u Horfes out all Winter to graze, 
and give ’em no Hay, &c. which often cures ’em. It 
is from their great Heat that they eat more than 
Cows, who are almofl as large bodied: Therefore 
learn firft to know their Nature and Temperature, 
and you’ll foon find a Cure for their Diftempecs. 

Te prevent Surfeits and other Difeafes, 

Drive your Horfes, or ride^em, moderately in the 
Morning, for they generally eat moft part of their 
Food in the Night towards Morning, and drink free- 
ly, which does in Tome kind indifppfe ’em for Labour, 
for a full Stomach hinders Motion, fo that Nature 
cannot bear two burthens at once. Exercife is alfo 
dangerous if violent, efpecially on full Stomachs, ei- 
ther in Man or Beaft: Let a Man eat plentifully in 
a morning, and he will be much indifpos’d the firft 
part of that Day^nd be faint; fo are almoft all other 
Creatures. This ought to be minded by all Riders 
and Drivers of, Horfes, that they lay no heavier Bur- 
thens on ’em than they can well bear; conlidering 
with themfelves what they coulddo in this cafe; fo 
that in this, and other matters, they will be capable 
to rule, order, and manage their Cattle to advan- 
tage ; for in Man is contain’d the true Nature of all 
things. If he would know eOTentially any thing, firft 
let the fame be manifefted in himfelf, and then this 
Knowledge is true, folid, and certain; but Know- 
ledge that depends on Cuftom, Chance, Tradition, 
or the like, is not a Man’s own, therefore no great 
Dependance can be upon it. 
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When Horfss are hot and tired, to prevent Surfeits 
and other Difeafes, rub them down well, then tie 
them to the Rack for an hour or two, according as 
their wearinefs.may be, all this while giving them no 
Meat or Drink, but keep rubbing ’em now and then : 
when they have refted, and are pretty cool, let them 
have both Meat and Water; fome warm the Water 
a little, but not fo much as they can eat or drink till 
they have refted well, and recover’d their natural 
Strength, Heat and Spirit ; for nothing is more hurt- 
ful, to Manor Beaft, than fulnefs, and much eating 
and drinking upon wearinefs. For inftance*, let a 
Man butfitftill when tired and hot, ftrut his Eyes, 
keep fcimfelf warm, and take a little Nap for an hour 
or two, he will find himfelf refrefh’d, In's Appetite 
ftrong, and he better difpos’d for Exercife than by, 
any other way I know of. 

By reafon Heat abounds inilorfes, they ought not 
to be kept in clofe Stables, for that is very prejudicial 
to ’em; beftdes, the fteam of Urine, Dung, 0V, in- 
fers their Blood, and fends into their Feet and Legs 
a hot fait Humour that hinders its circulation, dulls 
the Appetite, $5c. whence proceed Tendermfs , Jhort 
Ureath, and at length they become broken-voinded. 

All thefe Difeafes Horfes that lie in the open Air 
are not fubjeft to ; therefore let all Stables have 
large open Windows on all fides, that fo the fteam 
may pafsaway; which will much refrefh ’em, and 
ftrengthen their Stomach, caufing a good quick Di- 
geftion. 

lam credibly inform’d. That a Gentleman who 
keeps the beft Horfes for Labour and Hunting in all 
Torljhire, ufes only Hovels, cover’d on the top and 
open at the fides, that they may eat {heir Meat dry, 
and lets ’em run loofe where they pleafe. 

And thofe that will keep a Horfe in the Field after 
this manner, and another in a clofe Stable, will find 
that the Horfe kept in the Field will outdo that kept 
in the Stable as to Labour,and be freer from Difeafes. 
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Obferve likewife, that Saddle-Horfes, gfc. qught J. 
not always to have Hay in their Racks, nor Corn in 3* 

t.ie Manger, but ought to be kept five, fix, feven, or 
tight hours without either, which will quicken their v 
Stomachs, create Hunger, and breed good Blood. 

Give not Cattle too much Meat at a time, fo they 
will eat what they have clean up, and their Stomachs <4 
a nd^ Palates remain in order ; for Fulnefs ftupifies 
their Senles, heats the Blood, thickens it, and makes 
them lazy, (hort-breath’d, and fubjeft to many other 
Piflafes. Confider with thi feJf, 0 Man ! and tell' pie 
"whether' thou doji not experience thi* to be true in thy Jelf. J 

VV hen your Korfe has been rid hard or work’d give .4 
him a little Water warm about- two hours before you 
give him Meat, but let him not drink to the full. Al- ij • 
fo rubbing down Horfes with a wifp of Straw when 
hot, is bette’r than walking* them. 

As for Horfes and Cows kept where Grains are part ji; 
of their Food, there ought to be feme Salt mix’d now 
and then among ’enl, which dries up moiff Humors, 
prevents windy and watery Humors, or the Rot, Salt , ! 
being of a warm and dry quality. '! 

Stables are pernicious to Mares' with foal; their 
Coks ought to run in the Fields with their Dams till i ■ 

1 they wean themfelve e , which will be near a Year fir ft. ■] 
Thefe Rules obferv’d, your Horfes will feldom want 
bleeding or drenching. 

Ho’rfes Food. 

Rick-Hay of 6or p months old, cut every day out V. ' - 
.ok the Rick, is better than that in Barns or Houfes ; 
and all Cattle will like it before others,efpecirllyJ>/‘cep, 
by reafbn it- has the benefit of the Air, which keeps it /, A 
fpiriiitous and living. Horfes Food is likewife Corn h 
til. the Straw ; ’cis much better than wbar is only 
threlhr, 'or both rhrefht and cleans’d ; for Corn when 
cleans’d is too hot for the B’oo hohfti lifts the paflage, >i 
and fo makes ’em (hort-winded. On the contrary, — ^ 
Peafe, Bat ley, Vetches, Beans, and Oats given in the j 

. Straw, are ftrong and hearty ; the Straw cleanfes the 1 
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Stomach and Blood, makes ’em drink freely, and pre- 
vents Gripes or Plague in the Guts. v 

Oats are the chiefeft Food for Horfes, becaufe two 
thirds are Chaff; and tho’ the chaffy part be fepara- 
ted, as it is in Oatmeal, it would prove as hurtful as 
any green Wheat, and flop and heat the Blood ; for 
the flour of all Grain is glutinative and obftrutiifre ; 
and in Straw, Chaff, and Bran is contain’d the open- 
ing, cleanfmg.and digeftive Property. Threfht Corn 
of any fort is good'Food for working Horfes that go 
at Grafsafl the Winter. Let ’em lie out a nights, fo 
' give ’em Corn in the morning before they go to work, 
and again at night. 

Put the Stable-Horfes to Grafs from the middle-of 
May to the end of June or July , for the Grafs is full 
of Life, and of a cleanfing quality, purging and car- 
rying off the Humours that are contracted in Winter. 
The Air aifo purifies the Blood, and helps the Feet 
and Legs, and other Difeafes caus’d by hot Stabks. 

Water for Horfes . 

River-water is better than Springer Pump-water. 
Next is Spring or Pump-water, then Pond or Rain* 
water; but that Water that has any tafte or fmeli is 
not good, except the airy tafte. And as for Pond- 
water, tho’ Cattle will chufe it fooneft, being warm- 
eft of all other, yet it is net fo good nor wholfom, for 
Reafons I have not room to fhew. 



To order Sheep r and Jecure 'em 
from the Rott . 

S Heep are Paid to be moderately hot and moift, in 
Complexion phlegmatick and fanguine, with a 
mixture of melancholy, and if they exceed in any of 
the four Humours 3 ’tis in Moifture ; for they are po- 

B 3 rout* 
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rous, and when the Airis moift, or too rmich w£t 
happen?, *tis prejudicial to them ; for this reafon they 
can for bear Water longer than many other Creatures. 

Sheep cannot endure any kind of Extreams with- 
out prejudice, lb that if they are drove too hard when 
the iveachet is hot, or be courred by a Dog, ot if their 
Keepers fuffer ’em to lie down when they are hot,and 
this be done often, it will make ’em break out with 
Scabs or'Mange when they go into frefh Pafturage, 
or about MkhaelmM. Likewifd if they are folded too 
clofe, it willoccafion the fame Diftemper : Or if in 
Summer time and hot weather the Shepherd moves 
’em too often out of one place into another, efpecial- 
ly in the heat of the Day, it will keep ’em from thri- 
ving, and alfo occaiion the fame Diftemper. 

So likewife much Wet will rot ’em, for which rea- 
fon Shepherds ought to be skilful Men, to preferve 
this Creature. 

Let Shepherds, in dry'Summers, who keep them 
in fallow Fields or on Downs, when Grafs is fcarce, 
and they have no keeping for them but what thofe 
miferable Commons afford, turn their Sheep out be- 
times in the Morning, for then is the Air moift, cool- 
ing, and refrefhing. 

. Mini the Situation of your Fields, and in the Mor- 
ning walk ’em gently on thehrgheft and dryeft parts* 
Or if there be Corn-fields or moift Pafturage, feed 
them on the edges thereof for 3 or 4 hours till they 
begin to be weary, and the heat of the Day comes on, 
but be fure ufe no Violence to ’em, for that will do 
more harm than good. About ten or eleven a-C!ock 
turn’em from the edges of fuch Pafturage or Corn- 
Fields into the Valleys or Clay-ground, as the place 
does afford, and there let ’em lie at large, and at the 
greateft eafe you can, To the lefs Food they will want. 
This Method oblerve from the latter end of May to 
Sluguft, if hot and dry weather laftfo long, for it 
will prevent Scab and Mange towards Awhaeln?M 3 
or when they come to freftj Pafturage. 


As 
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As to Shearing-time, I think the latter end of May 
or beginning °f June the beft, as to Health, t ho’ not 
for the Profit of Wool. 

Sheep thrive better after they are fhorn than be- 
iore ? and if the latter end of the Summer be dry and 
hot, there is but little Grafs ; if wet, and the Sheep 
newly fhorn, they will be cold and uneafie, and the 
Grafs nounfhes ’em but little. Sheep well kept in 
the beginning of the Year will be much better able 
t0 f° rc ro ' a ^ arc ^ ^ eaPon > which often happens in the 
en n 0 v Su '!l I ] ier ’ in ^ u s u fi an <* September, as Cows 

!!, 1 r l* £ j kept) S ive ™re Milk in Summer than 
thole hardly kept. 

If the Summer prove wet ahput June ovjuly, mind 
whether your Field is fubjeft to the Rott or no, for 
Wet is a much greater Foe to Shepp than Drought, 
tho Extreams of both are bad ; therefore let your* 
Sheep continue, in the Fold till 7 or 8 in the morn- 
ing, or longer if the morning is moift, for by that 
time the Sun may have exhal’d the moift Vapours, fo 
the Grafs will be more wholfome, and by lying ftill, 
their Stomachs will be the better. Alfo obfe?ve to 
fold your Sheep before the Dew falls, and that will 
prevent. many Incbnveniencies. Sheep care not for 
feeding.in a morning while the Dew is on the ground 
except m times of fcarcity, and then they fhould be 
fed wnh dry Food as Hay, Corn, S5V. or kept faffing. 

Thefe Ru cs obferv’d, will prevent any Diftempers 
Sheep are fubjeft to, the greateft part whereof are oc- 
cafion d thro’ want of Order and Skill, as heats, colds, 
over-wet Weather, being folded on new-plow’d moift 
Grounds, or for want of a little Hay in the latter end 
of Summer, as July, Augufl, a ^September, when tl e 

Weather proves wet and cold. 

And tho your Pafturage wijl Pot rot Sheep, yet it 
may and does often caufe oth«r fatal Difeafes 6 f the 
Gall, Jaundice, Choler, and Sicknefs coming of tough 
Phlegm, Aafer in the Belly, Redwater, Coughs, pain 
in the joints, lamends in the Feet, and many others’? 

to 
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to cure all which, read Markham* s Mafterpiece , Lam- 
bert o f Cattle , Tohnioh’* Thousand more Notabt? Things, 
and the Way tofave Wealth, all 4 Books lold at the Ring 

in Little Britain. ' _ . , 

Obfervealfo that after a bummer of fcarcity, when 
your Sheep enter frefh Pafture where is plenty, let em 
not eat as much as they will, but onlybait em, and fo 
turn ’em out ; having. had time to digeft their Food, 
turn ’em in again. Do this for a Week, S5V. as you fee 
convenient, and if your Sheep don’t thrive To well as 
others that eat their fill, yet at laft they 1 be as likely , 
and much freer from Difeafes. Remember that from 
MUfuiv.wer to Michaelmas is the moft dangerous part 
of the Year ; but the ipoft hazardous time for Rott is 
from July to the end of September if Floods 

and mo 1ft foggy Air happen. 

The Rott, fome fay,- is occafion’d by licking up 
Snails, feme fay Dews, and others fay other thmgs; 
but ’tis certain it proceeds from toe much moifture at 
the Seafon before mention’d ; for they feldom rot at 
any other part of the Year, tho’ there be the fame oc- 
casion. As for example ; Suppofe wet Weather comes 
in after Michaelmas , as in December or January and lo 
continues the reft of the Winter, yet this will not rot 
Sheep except in moorifh Grounds, where they have 
ftore of Grafs, and lie Night and Day,havingno Hay 
given ’em. Or if Rains come in January, February, 
March , or April, and hold till the latter end. of May, 
and a dry Summer follows, this will not caufe a Rott, 
except in a few low Grounds fome may be infected. 

So it plainly appears, that from the latter end of 
July to the end of September or Oftober is the chief tun# 
for the Rott, if the Seafon prove wet. 

I queftion not but Sheep may rott, or have watery 
Difeafe« in Winter as well as Autumn, but then -it 
muft be’thofe that He night and day in marfhy or low 
Grounds, living chiefly on Grafs, which in all wet fea- 
fons (without fome Hay) is dangerous. Some hold 
there is a Spring- Rott fometimes, but very feldom. 
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and the Caufe has been a wet Winter and no Hay gi- 
ven ’em, or they have fed in low wet Grounds, or elfe 
they have been touch’d the Michaelmas before. 

Therefore obfervc when Rains happen about July 
Jugufi, or September , or when ’tis a wet Spmmcr,and 
continues fo till toward Michaelmas , that then a gene- 
ral R;ott is fear’d. 

Some Directions to prevent the Rott. 

1. Keep your Sheep in the Fold till 8 or 9 a-Clock 
in the Forenoon, or longer, according, as the Seafon 
is wet or dry; if dewy Mornings, keep ’em till the 
Sun has pfetty well exhal’d the Dew, then put ’em to 
feed on the hlgheft Ground where ’tis dryeft, and il 
it prove a fine Day, you may about Noon feed ’em in 
the low Grounds for 2 or 3 hours ; when ’tis Evening 
put’em againjn the high places,and be fure fold ’em 
before the Dews fall, but let it be on dry Ground, for 
the moift Vapours are very injurious. 

2. If it rain nroft part of the day, you ought to give 
your Sheep a little Hay night and morning, which is 
good againft this Difeafe and many others. Dry Food 
is proper at all times for Sheep, but cfpecially in wet 
weather, and ought to be given ’em once a day all the 
.Months before mention’d ; as alfo3 or 4 times a wee«i 
•(either at Night or in the Morning) Oats in Straw, 
t>r Peafe and Barley, and is an excellent Preservative. 
If your Grain be threfh’d, mix fome Salt with it. 

Another Prevention of the Rott. 

Make large Sheds, or low wide Houfes, open on all 
fides to houfe your Sheep in wet and cold weather. In 
Flanie'rss when it is wet, they keep ’em in the Houfe 
all day s giving ’em Hay ; at all times they keep them 
houfed. till the Dews are dry’d up by the Sun, folding 
’em before the Evening Dews fall-. 

1 Mind thefe Rules in time, before the Rott Phizes 
’em, left they die. When 3 or 4 Days, or a Week, of 
dry weather happens you need give ’em Hay but once 
every nther day, or a few Oats or other Grain, either 
in the Straw or threlht, mixt with a little Salt, as you 

fee 
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fee occafion ; and I would with 4 or 5 Load of HaV 
of a year old, and a few Oats or other Grain, preferve 
300 or 400 Sheep from the Rott, without any other 
mea lures than is here laid down. 

1 hole Countries where Sheep are fubieft to Rott, 

wou d do well to change their Sheep ever 2, 3, or 4 
Years, for Hill-country ones ; they will thrive much 
better, and net be fo liable to Difeafes. 

How to Cure the Rott in Sheep. 

I ake Coriander-feed and Grains of each an ounce, 
long Pepper one handful, Savin half, a handful ; boil 
thele m Ale, give to every Sheep 3 fpoonfuls blood- 
warm ; keep the Sheep fafting the Night before, and 
^ 0Urs a ^ ter th ey be drench’d: "if any Ews be 
with Young,^ leave out the Savin, and put in Rye- 

as , mucb as an Egg, put thereto a pint 
of the beft Oil when ’tisofF the Fire, fo ftir it well, 
and give ’em Hay oft when you ufe it. You may 
give this to 200 of them. W. M. 


The following Receipt having Cured divers Cattel inf elded 
truth the pijlemper which happen’d in 17 1<, ’ ti( here 
tnferted for pub lick Good. 

T HE Diftemper is fuppos’d to be a malignant Fe- 
ver or Plague in the Bowels, and that it is in- 
,e **u°o t ^. a ^ e °{ Paul’s Retony and round Birthwort 
each a handfuls; if not to be had, two ounces of the 
Root of Lungwort ; Hyffop and Scordium (or Water- 
Germander ) of each 4 handfuls ; of Gentian-root, Jhn - 
gelua, Butterburr , Torment 'd , Carline , and Thifile-roots , 
of each half a pound ; of Bay-berries and Juniper- ber- 
rzes each 12 ounces: Beat all to powder and mix ’em. 
” hen vour Cattle is taken ill, bleed ’em 12 hours be- 
fore you give this Remedy, which do in the following 
manner : Give ’em an ounce at a time for 3 or 4 mor- 
n mgs together, then reft 3 or 4 days and repeat it a- 
gain difToI v’d'in a pint of lukewarm Water, fo let ’em 
reft an hour/r two, giving ’cun moderate Exercife. 

For - 
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_ , , Jf> r ™ inward Sicknefs in Cattle. 

A }1 i h f e r P lfc2ie c , an ’ c be fol,nd out , t^e two pints of 
JLoflVortnrvood, Ro ft wary, and Rue each a handful, 
bruifea.l n, a Mortar, then boil ’em a little: ftraia 
the He out very well, and add two fpoonfuls of the 

tv} 0 ?'* fhe like of Juice of and as 

much London lreacle : Mix ’em together and give it 
lukewarm to your Beafts, and they’l mend quickly. 

A good Receipt to purge Cattle. 

Be ? re y° u Pj't.your Cattle to Grafs in the Spring 

or Hatlhf WCe a 10 thC H ° Ure ’ g ’ vin § them Cinnamon 
or Hartjborn and common Salt boil’d together • alfo 

give em Jar, Rutter, Honey, Rrcm-Sugarcandy, and the 

vSfcS . pnw k der,d ’ eitber in Balls of in warm 

watei , and when they come from Grafs bleed ’em 
and give em a handful of Rut in a pint of warm Ale*. 
This is call d the Vreferver of Health to any Cattle. 


h 


Of BEES. 

A Late Author affirms, that the Drone Dee is the 
Male and that his Bufinefs is to fit upon and 
natch the Eggs, and nourilh the Young, whilft the 
Females follow their Work; and, that he was made 

\ h °K Stnl §> and is of fame Species of other 
■Beet, differing only in Sex ; and, that vou may com- 
pare the male to a Man, and the female to a Woman ; 

!° ™ ,<? Bee or Dront is abfolutely neceffarv 

to thb breeding of Bees, managing the Young while 

nev Tu l° r **> ne y-Bee goes abroad ^ gather Ho- 

from rl r ' ' "f 1 ? thc J arc & one the D rone ftirs not 
from the Brood, but about i or 2 a Clock the female 

? r, 2 ngL ? 0in ? fhe takes Ms pc,ft ’ and ^ ives him 
liber L y to fly abroad to recreate himfelf. If you oh- 

lerve, the Drones fly about the Hives, and recreate 
and empty themfelyes; -hen they return again to 
their Hives, and are kindly receiv’d, efpecially in 
y May 
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May and June, for that's the chief time of breeding : 
Therefore I caution Bce-mafters againft the unhappy 
Error of killing the Drones as faft as they can, for by 
this means they hinder their Breed, and damage or 
utterly deftroy their whole Hives ; but they had bet- 
ter kill fix Honey (or female) Bees than one Drone,in 
May or Jieneyi or ’tis as if they would encreafe animal 
Creatures fey deftroy ing the -Wales: And indeed thfe 
Male or Drone is but fhort-life’d at beft, therefore 
fpare him, and he will "make you amends, ’Tis a grofs 
Error to fay the Drones have loft their Stingi fo grow 
idle, and live by robbing. 

Healfo affirms, I hat Bees live not above a Year 
or 14. Months at moft. Some will fay, This Hive u two 
Tears old already, and feithwith kill ’em ; whereas the 
Bees they deftroy are as young as thofe that were in 
the Hive the year before, tie old Bees being all dead 
before they took mis . mercilefs courfe with ’em ; for 
1 the Bees they kill'd were all young, and would have 
done as much fervjce every year, and encreas’d both 
the number of Stocks and Honey. 

How to feed Bees. 

In September and April poife your Hive, and if it 
weigh 20 pound or more, it needs not help. But if you 
find ftore of Bees and little Honey itt September , then 
confider what Nourifhment they may want till next 
Spring, and give it ’em in a large Dilh or Plate eve- 
ry day till they have their full quantity. Obferve this 
method ; get 6 or 7 pound of Honey and a pint of 
Water, fo let it melt over a Fire ; when well melted 
and fti.’d together, pour it into the Dilh or Plate, 
and when cold put it under the Bees thus; if the Dilh 
holds 16 ounces, with a piece of white Paper cover 
the greateft part of the Honey in the Plate, then lift 
lip ore fide of your Hive and Hide the Plate under ; 
do thus daily till they have the quantity you allot ’em, 
and obferve next morning if the Dilh comes dry as if 
nothing' had been in it. Thus they carry and lay it 
up in their Combs againft they need if. Feeding ’em 
with Kexes, by often coming down they are chill’d, fo 
frequently put Life to % . an End. 
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Secrets of Art and Nature. : 

O R, 

Modern Curiofities. 

% 

To paint Timber^ work., or what k 

call'd Houfe (or V ulgar) Painting. 

\jUlgar Painting is the way and manner of colouring 
V all lortsof Wainfcot, Doors, Gates, Pofts, Rails 
Pales, Windows, Shutters, Garden-border-boards or 
any other Wooden Materials, in order to beautifie or 
prsferve ’em from any injury by Rain, &c. 

If you are to paint any Gates, Pofts, Palifades, £5V. 
and finifh ’em in Stoni-colour, fir ft carefully view the 
Work, and if you fee any Joints open in the Gates or 
any large Clefts in the Pofts or other work, then be 
fure firft of all to flop up all thofe Clefts, Cracks or 
Crannies' you (hall find (both fmooth and even) with 
Painters Puttee, which is made with Whiting and Lin fed 
Oyl well beaten together with a wooden Mallet, or bn a 
grinding Stone, till it be as ftiff as Dough for a Pye or 
Bread. Having with this Puttee ftopt up and perfe£lly 
fill’d all thofe Cracks or Defers, fo as to be even and 
equal to the furface or outlide of the Work ; then begin 
to prime your Work with Spanijh Brown well ground 
and mix’d very thin with Linjeed-Oyl ; with this d<> 
over your Work, giving it as much Oyl as ’twill drink: 
up : In about two Days ’twill be indifferent dry, and 
then if you would do your Work fubftantially, do it 
over again with the fame priming Colour. After thi* 
is thorow dry, take White Lead well ground and tem- 

a per’d 
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per’d up, yet not too thin, becaufe the ftiffer ’tis workt 
the better body is laid on, and Jafteth longer ; neither 
muftit be too ftiff. Rub this Colour well on with a 
large Briftle Brufh, and let the outfide or fur face of 
your Work be fo well cover’d that no Crick or Corner 
be left bare, which is eafily done, if you jobb in the 
point of your Briftle-brulh. When this firff colouring 
is dry, do it over again a fecond time, alfo a third time 
if you think fit, and your Price will bear it ; ’twill be 
more durable if fo done. 

This Method will fuffice for any plain Colour on any 
fort of Timber- work, whether the Work be cover’d 
thus with a Stone or Timber Colour, with Umber and 
White ; or a Lead Colour, with Indico and White y but 
that White is of the three by much the cheapeff. Seme 
cover their Work only with a Coat of Spanijh Brown, 
and temper it ftiffer than for the two firft Primings, 
■which is cheapeft in fome refpefts, and may preferve 
the Wood as well as any. To do this, is good Vulgar 
Tainting *, but for Pannelling of Wainfcot with proper 
Shadows, and imitating Olave and Walnut-wood, Mar- 
ble, you’ll bell attain to that by Experience, and 
obferving the Painter’s working, how he grinds the 
Colours, and lays ’em on, if you can have Time and Op- 
portunity to fee him any where at work. 

Of Colours arifngfom Mixture. 

I F you wou’d make an Jjh-colour, mix White-Lead 
and Lamp-black together ; if a deep^,ufe a little 
White and more Black ) if a lighter Jjh, lefs Black and 
more White. 

For a lead-colour, mix Indicoand White Lead. 

For a Colour like to new Oak Timber, mix Umber 
and White. 

For a Buff- colour, mix yellow Oaker and white Lead. 
For a Flejb-eolour, mix Lake with Lead, and a little 
Vermilion. 

For a Grafs Green, mix Verdegrife and Pink, 

For 
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For a light Willow. Green, Verdegrife and White. 

A Willam-Green, Verdegrife alone. 

For an Orange-colour , yellow Oaker and red Lead. 

For a Carnatiaity mix Lake and white Lead. 

For a Bricl.colour. mix red Lead' White and yellow* 
Oaker. 

A light Timber-colour, Spruee-Oalcer, White and- a 
little Umber. 

A Straw-colour, .White and a little Yellow Oaker. 

Olave-tveod you’ll imitate with Oaker, a little White 
Veined over with burnt Umber. 

,J Valnet-tree, with burnt Umber and White veined 
over with the fame Colour alone, and with Black in the 
deepeft places. 

Pofts.and^ Pales arefometimes laid over with White, 
which is call’d Stone-colour ; and fometimes with Indico 
and White, which they call Lead-colour. 

Window-frames, if new, are laid in White; if not 
new, they are generally laid in Lead-colour, or IndicQ 
ard White, and the Bars with red Lead. 

Gates and Doors, when painted in Pan-nels, then the 
Shadows of a White ground are Umber and White ; but 
if laid in a Lead-colour, the Shadows are lifted with 
Black. And fo much may fuffice for common Paint- 
ing. 


Every one his own Surgeon 
or Doctor. 


F Irft remove what things are in the Wound, as clot- 
ted Blood, Wood, Iron, or the like ; then dry the 
Blood with a Sponge or Liniien Cloth, and wafh it with 
Whitewine (or. Vinegar, or warm Urine, in cafe of ne- 
ceffity) then apply fome Unguents or Balm to it, and 
on that a Plaifter fit for a Wound, then roll it up gent- 

a 2 ly . 
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ly. If the Wound belong, flitch it in three cr more 
places but be Pure to leave a place at the lower part 
! thereof, for to purge itfelf thereby. 

For the Bloody flux. 

Take Crocus Martis (Apothecaries fell it) pouder one 
Peru pie, and an ounce of ConPerve of Roles, mix them 
together, eat it in the morning, an'd faft-two hours af- 
ter ir. ’Tis alPo given above all other Medicines in 
the cure of the Dropfy ; ’tis likewiP? good againft all 
Fluxes of the Menflruums, Bleedings at the Nofe, and 
all other Fluxes whatever; it helps fpitting of Blood; 
is excellent to flop a Flux in Wounds, and to heal and 
dry ’em, if you ftrew the Powder thereon. 

To feit end cure Bones brolsn or out of Joint, if a Surgeon 
it not to he had. 


If a Leg or an Arm is broke, take care to place it 
as it was before ; do it in this manner : Take a 1 owe! 
and make it fa ft above the place where the Leg cr 
Armisbroke; then take another Towel and faften it 
"underneath that place, and caufe two Men to put the. e 
two Towels fo, that they may thereby extend or ftretch 
out the Member diflocated or broke, and when it is 
ftretch’d out at full length, place the broken Bones as 
they were at firft, and fo by degrees let them flacaen 
their wiling ; then have ready a Cloth Po large that it 
may compafs the whole Member ; wet this Cloth in the 
Whites of Eggs and Oyl of Rofes mitt together, ami 
lay it on the Part aggriev’d, then roll it with a Linnen 
Roller four Fingers-breadth and two yards long; you 
muft firft wet the Roller too in Water and Vinegar 

mixt together. . 

Firft roll it about the Frafttire three or four times, 
then downwards and upwards, and fo faften it ; then 
roll it with another Roller in the fame manner : On 
thefe place thin Splints of light Wood, arm’d well with 
Tow a finger’s breadth from each other, and bind em 
on with Tape*, then place the Member extended on 
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Come foft Pillow for 20 Days: If a painful Itch fhould 
arife, open and foment the place with warm Water and 
then anoint it with Unguentum Album , fo roll it up a- 
gain. 1 

Some lay the Patient in Bed, and place fomething 
hollow over the Member affefted, which thev call a 
Cradle , to keep the Bedcloaths from touching it. 

j^r Bin ? er ,s k r °k e > r °H it with a convenient Roller ’ 

an „ d ufe the means aforefaid - See more in 
White s Hocus Focus ; or, Rich Cabinet, 

The Vertue and Ufe of Of l of Cinnamon, 

It pierceth thro’ the Flefhand Bones, being verv 
hot and dry, and is good again/* all cold and moift 
Difeafes, comforting both the Head and Heart If 
you drink never fo little, you will feel it work to 
your Fingers and Toes-ends, confeguently ’twill pierce 

of r r°nU h -f J h °! eBod y> hel P in g all Difeafes that P come 
of cold and phlegmatick Humors. It’s good for Women 

Meafles and S P°ts, if the 
S^rfma/-v ^ a ? oin tod therewith \ it warms the 
sM^uri 3nd If l 55 m Colds, Coughs, confuting 
all cold F uxes that proceed from the Brain and Head 
wonderfully caufing quiet Sleep. In fhort, this Oyi 
may be ufed intend of the natural Balm for many Dif^ 
eafes. It cures Confumptions, Plague, biting of mad 
and venomous Beafts, C$V. ’Tis one of the greateft 
egetable Cordials in the Univerfe. Dofe from 2 to 

MUk > Canar ^ or Cordial- 
water. Salmon s Difp. /.415. 

To help Deafnefs , and expel Wind from the Read. 

J. ake j or 6 Drops ( or more) oi Spirit of Wine or good 
Aqua. vita, pour it into the Ear in a Spoon: for il or 
16 minutes holding the Head on one fide, that it run 
not out, when you’l hear a terrible noife in the Head 

Tfid? h S' theWimJ S then turn the Head 

alide, and the Water will run out again very hot. 

a 3 'When 


■ 
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When you have done one fide, you may do the -other ; 
but be Cure to keep the Head warm after you have done. 
This I have often prov’d, and found eafe by it. 

The fame will do for the Tootb-acb : After the Water 
is out of your Ears, with the fame (againft a.Fire) rub 
and chafe your Cheeks, and under your Jaws, and be- 
hind your Ears, ftroaking often upwards with your 
Hands towards your Neck, and it will drive back the 
Humors, which is a cold Rheum diftil’d from the Head 
into the Gums, and caufes the pain* therefore be fure 
to keep your Head warm when you have done. 

Teeth hollow that ahes. 

Stop them with burnt Atom and Bees- wax mixt well 

£0Sether - n, cumins. . 

Rub them well before the Fire with Beef-brine pret- 
ty warm. And if your Hands chap, anoint ’em with 

Goofe or Capons Greafe. 

For the Cbohck. 

Mix half an ounce of Maftich with the Yolk of a new- 
laid Egg, and take it once or twice a day. 

To make Cyier^you Jhall not know it from Canary. 
When you bottle it, put a large fpoonful ot Spirit of 
Clary. Diftillers fell it, and let it ftand as ufual till you 
drink it. If you add a little Loaf-Sugar to it, it will 

the more fpeedily ripen. 

To make Wine tafle like Tent. 

Put to a pint of Claret a gill of Canary, or half a 

?int To male Englifo Spirits tafle and look like Brandy. 

Put in Spirit ns Ditri dulcu, Chy miffs fell it, and will 
tell you the quantity of mixture ; of which fee more in 
a Book call’d, A Tkoufand notable Things. 

For the Biting of a mad Dog. 

Drink Garlick fteep’d in Whitewine4 days, or Gen- 
tian in Whitewine, Ale, or Gruel ; but firft warn the 

place affefted well with Spirit of Wine, or with Vine- 
r - gar 
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gar or Urine, end apply Garlick ftampt to it with a 
little Honey •, be duckt in fait Water, or ufe cold bath- 
ing. 

To cure Cuts of all forts , Bruifes , Pricks of Thorns, 
Weapons , & C. any Wounds , or old Ulcers. 

Put three ounces of double-refin’d Sugar into one 
pint of Spirit of Wine, fbake it well together; wafh> 
your Sore well with this, and then take fome of the 
fame Spirit and mix with Sugar for about 12 hours ; 
then open it again and wafh it with your fugar’d Spirits 
well, then fow it up with a (mail Needle and Silk ; then 
temper a little Water, Bread, and Sugar together, and 
lay a little on a Linnen Cloth, and then bind it on : Do 
this every 6 hours, always wafhing the outfide of the 
Wound with the Spirits, and it will cure in a few days, 
if the Humours are not very venomous, and ypu live 
temperately. 

To cure Wounds or Pricks. 

Put three ounces of double-refin’d Sugar to one pint 
of double Spirit of Wine, and one ounce of Camphire, 
mix them well; if the Sore is deep, lyringe it into the 
Wound; then temper fome of this Catnphnes Spirit 
with Sugar, as thick as Salve, and Clap on the mouth of 
the Sore ; then bind it up to keep out the Air ; repeat 
this every 8 hours, every time cleanfing theWoutjd with 
the Syringe ; then few it up, laying a Pultice of Water, 
Bread, and Sugar together on a Linnen Cloth, and bind 
it on ; wafh it every time you lay the Pultice on with 
the Spirits. This Cures fafely, and with eafe. 

To cure old Ulcers. 

A pint of double Spirit of Wine, gljoes beaten, half an 
ounce; Sugar double-refin’d three ounces ; Myrrh half 
an ounce; mix all well together.. Ufe it thus: Walk 
the Ulcer clean with Rain-water ; drop fome of the 
Spirits into the Ulcer, then apply a Pultice made of 
Rain-water a quart, Mint, Balm, and Par fly of each a 
like quantity fhred fmall ; good Sugar 2 ounces ; as 
much Bread as will make it of the confluence of a Pul- 
tice, making it to boil, ftirringit all the while; then 
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put a Glafs of Wine, Ale, Cyder, or good Beer into it ; 
apply this Poultice every 4 hours, walhing it always 
with Rain-water and Spirits. This Method obferv’d, 
•will almoft Cure to a Miracle. 

For Galls, or Skin rubb'd off. 

Mix Spirit of Wine and Vinegar together, a like 
quantity *, wadi the Sore every three or four hours for 
a day or two, then lay on a Diacalon Plafter : This will 
heal the mold inveterate Gall in a few days. 

To cure a fore Breaft . 

Jb a Quart of River or Rain-water, Tome Sorrel 
Ihred fmall, Coriander-feed.beat to powder half an 
ounce, brown Sugar two ounces. Bread enough to 
make it a Pultice, make it boiling hot, ftirring it all the 
while. Apply this every two hours blood-warm on a 
Linnen Cloth.two or three days if need be. Remem- 
ber you wafh your Breaft with good Water and freih 
Butter beaten together every time you apply the^ Pul- 
tice, and in a fhort time it will be cured, God wil- 

^ For Swellings or Bruifes In any part of the Body. 

Take Rofemary and Balm, cut ’em fmall, a quart of 
River or Rain-water, two ounces of Sugar, ^ Glafs or 
Cyder, fome Ale or Beer, and Bread fufficicnt to make 
it a Pultice ; make it boil, and ftir it al the while, and 
it’s done. Lay this pretty thick on Linen Cloth, 
Blood-warm, every 2 hours, for a day or more, if need 
be wafhing it well' with Spirit of Wine wherein Sugar 
is diflblved : This is a Remedy fafe and fure. 

To diffohe, ripen , and cun any Rifing, Boyh or Swelling. 

Take fome good Figgs and whuc Lilly- Roots, boil 
them Toft in fair Water,then mingle them together; add 
Bread fufficient for a Pultice, then add one ounce of 
white Sugar, and half an ounce of Caraway-feeds pow- 
der’d ; ftir them all together on a clear Fire, 'till thc-y 
are boiled a while, and it’s done. This Pultice apply 
every 2 hours, walhing the griev’d part with Ale and 
Sugar every time you lay on a helh Pultice. Fills' is 
alfo good for fore Breafts. 
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To wake Spirit of Scurvey-Grafs. 

Take Tome Horfe-radifh Roots fcrap’d. fmaH, and 
Leaves of Scurvey-grafs ; put ’em into an earthen Vef- 
fel : then pat ftrong double Spirit of Wine, as much as 
will cover it ; ftop ir clofe, and let it ftand 3 or 4 days ; 
then pour it off into Glafs- bottles ; when it is fettled 
you may put it into other Bottles,and it’s done. Of this 
plain Spirit, which is the beft that is made, you may take 
80, 90, or ico drops, in Water, Ale, or Wine $ faft three 
hours after ir, then you may eat fome Gruel with Bread. 

To make Spirit of Scurvey-Grafs purging. 

Take two pints of this plain Spirit, and put to it Ro- 
fin of Sc an? many one ounce, Rofin of jalap half an ounce, 
both beaten to powder ; let it ftand 9 days, and it s fit 
to nfe: Take <0, 60, 80, or 90 drops, in Ale, Beer, or 
Wine; then an hour afcer drink Water-gruel plentifully, 
flaying within ; and it will purge well, and not gripe, 
or very little. 

For Stone , or Gravel, or other ObJtruUions. 

Take the Seeds of Daucvs, Scurvey-grafs-leaves, and 
fome idorfe-radifh ferapt, put them in an earthen Vef- 
fc) put to them as much Whitewine as will cover them > 
let’ them ftand $ or 6 days, then pour it off, and keep it 
in Bottles ; it will continue good «; Weeks. Take a 
Wine- Glafs of this, and a like quantity of Water every 
Morning; faft 2 hours, then drink a quart of Water- 
gruel at leaft. This alfo opens Obftruftions of the Sto- 
mach, begets an Appetite and good Blood. 

For old inveterate Ulcers and Sores, occasion'd by the 
J^mgs-Evil, 

Wafh the grieved Part with Rain or River-water, 
then take ftrong Spirits^ Wine, mixt with white Sugar, 
and wafh it feveral times, then fin up the Mouth of the 
Sore with Sugar and Spirits mixt thick ; then apply this 
Pultice ; Take four pints of River or Rain water,dnea 
Wormwood, as much as the Water will cover ; let it he 
in it 2 or 3 hours, then ftrain it off ; add to it 2 ^or 3 
ounces of white Sugar, then add Bread to it, with halt 
a pint of good ftrong Beer or Wine, making it to bod. 
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and ftirring it all the while, and it’s done. Apply this 
Pultice every 3 hours warm, waffling the grieved place 
every time with Water, and. then with the fugar’d Spirits 
. mentioned before. Remember that the Wafg: wherein 
the Wormwood is infufed muft be cold, and after the 
Ingredients are put in, made boiling ho t, do asMn other 
Pultices. 

For all Tumors, Bruifes, hard-frvoln Members , or Parts 
of the Body, an univerfal Fomentation. 

Of dried Wormwood take a good quantity* put i£ 
into 4 or 5 quarts of Rain or River- water, make it boil, 
then talfe it off the Fire, and let it lie in the Water one 
hour ; then to every quay: of this Wormwood-liquor 
add half a pintofold Winejthree fpoonfulsof good Spirit 
of Wine, two ounces of double- refin’d Sugar, and one 
ounce of Salt of Tartar ; with this wafh the part well for 
half an hour together, or more, refting one hour, and 
in the mean while apply this Pultice: Take 2 or 3 hand- 
fuls of green Leaves of Sorrel, infufe them in 4 pints of 
boiling Water one hour, then ftrain it off, and add to 
this Water as much good Malt-flower as will make it 
thick ; to every quart put half a pint of Ale, and 2 oun- 
ces of double-refin’d Sugar ; apply iteyery hour, foment- 
ing the part as you are direfted before, and it will cure 
to admiration. 

For Sprains, a Pultice. 

Take 3 or 6 pints of good Water, and 2 pints of good 
ftrong Beer, refin’d Sugar 4 ounces, make them to boil ; 
put to them Thyme frelh gather’d, as much as the Liquor 
will cover; make it boil up again, then ftrain it fronv 
the Herbs, and add to it as much brown Bread as will 
make it thick : fiir this over the Fire till it boils, and 
it’s done. Add to this 'of Spirit of Wine 3 ounces, ftir- 
ring it well together : fpread this on Linen, and apply 
it every 4 or 5 hours warm. 

-> For a Sprain. 

Sofoonasyou have Cprain’d any Member, prefently 
put that Part into cold Water, and in aboutdialf an hour 
it will eafe you. Some put into the Water Wood- 
Afhes. To 
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To cure old Aches, or Sciatica Pains. 

Wafh the Part in Rain-water, preferved irt April, 
May, June, or July ; keep it in Bottles unftopt, ftanding 
in an Airy Room, or without Doors; walh the Part two 
or three times a day, for 20 or 30 days, if need be. I 
believe good Spring or River-water may do as well: 
witnefs Cold-bathing, ufed fo much of late. 

For the Fjngs-Evil. 

Infufe Wormwood in Water, and walh the Sore well, 
then take Spirit of Wine, Malt, or Cyder, mixed with 
Sugar, and wafh it again ; then lay a Pultice made of 
two Quarts of River or Rain-water, make it boil, put 
as much Hyjfop into it as the Water will juft cover, and 
let it continue till it boil, ftirring it all the while ; then 
take it off and ftrain it : add to this Liquor as much 
Bread as will make it thick ; to every Quart of which 
put two ounces of refined Sugar, and half a pint of'Ale : 
fpread this on a Linen-cloth, and repeat the application 
every 3 or 4 hours, the oftener the better. The like 
you ought to do in all applications of this nature. 

For frfiamations , Rheums, and Sores in the Eyes. 

Wafh your Eyes with Rain or River-water, then apply 
this Pultice. Take two pints of Water, the Whites of 
three Eggs well beaten together, with double- re fined 
Sugar. three ounces; add as much Wbitewine as will 
make it into a Pultice ; then make it to boil, ftirring It 
all the while, and it’s done: fpread- this thick on a Li- 
nen Cloth, and apply it frefh every hour ; do this 3, 4, 
or more days, as you fee occafion : apply this, and. all 
your Pultices Blood-warm, or more, and never bind any 
aggrieved place very hard. » 

For the Head-ach. 

Take two pints of Water, one ounce of white Sugar 
and as much Wait-flower new ground as will make it 
thick enough for a Pultice : Put a pint of Ale to it, and 
make it boil, ftirring it all the while ; fpread it on a 
Linen Cloth pretty thick, and apply it warm, every 
2 or 3 hours for two or three days, or more, if occafion 
require it. 

Again/} 
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Again/} all forts of Sprains. 

]% Take two quarts of Water made boiling Lot, put 
«rem Sage to it, as much as the Water will cover •, then 
4>oil it up, ftirring it let it ftand 1 6 minutes, and ftrain 
the Water off*, then add to the Liquor as much Bread 
as will make it into a Pultice: add three ounces of refi- 
ned Sugar to it, and a quarter of a pint of Red-wine, 
and 4 or <; fpoonfuls of Spirit of Wine ; ftir them well to- 
gether till boil’d *, fpread this on a Linen Clodyand 
apply it warm every 2 or 3 hours, for 2 or 3 days, ifoc-i 
cafion, and reft all the while. 

To utre all Tumours, Bruifes y Swellings , or the like. 

Take < or 6 pints of Water, and Spinage as much as 
the Water will cover , let the Water boil up, then take 
it off, and let it be about 15 minutes uncover’d ; ftrain 
It off, and put Bread Efficient for a Pultice, with couife 
Sugar two ounces. M ake it boiling hot, and it’s done : 
Apply it warm every three hours for 2 or 3 days, or 
more, if occafion require. 

Worm wood, will ferve for Beer as well as Hops , making, 
it bitter with it, to what degree you pleafe: but thole 
that ufe their Grains for Cattle, to prevent their bitter- 
nefs, let them take fine Canvas-bags, and put what quan- 
tity of Wormwood they pleafe into them, and when their 
Drink is working in the Tun, leave thefe Bags therein 
, or 4 hours; then take them out. This Drink is more 
wholefom than hopt Drink ; it comforts the Stomach, 
refines the Blood, purging by Urine, creates good: Spi- 
rits, and if drank with moderation, is good tor Head 
2nd Eyes, as well as Stomach. See more about Pultices 
in Tryon's good Houfe-wife made a DoS or ; a Book that 
ought to be kept in all Families. 

Tor a Cold. 

Take a little Honey, put fome Flour of Brimftone to 
it, mix it* and fwallow, Morning and Evening, a piece 
as’bigasa Walrtut. Another * 

Swallow a piece of frefh Butter now and then, as big 
as a Nutmeg: Oc, Butter and Honey mixt together, and 
a little Nutmeg or Ginger. 

FINIS. 


